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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND EMPERORS. 


Seoret History of the Court and Government of 
Russia under the Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas. ByJ.H.Schnitzler. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 


Tar author spent part of his career in earlier life 
in the service of Russia, and passed four years 
in the country, during which period he was well 
estimated, but does ‘not seem to have risen by 
imperial favour to aught which his ambition 
might aim at or covet. He asserts his impar- 
tility, and perfect adherence to historical truth ; 
and from the circumstances we have just noticed, 
as well as from the internal evidence of his work 
itself, we feel inclined to give more credit to what 
herelates, than to any recent publication respect- 
ing the Russian empire and rulers which we 
have seen, It is hardly worth pointing out that 
there have long existed influences of paramount 
force to induce the propagation of many false- 
hoods and misrepresentations on this subject ; 
and that conspiracies on one hand, and subser- 
viency on the other, could have no other effects 
than to perplex the truth and mislead the world. 
Wherever such collisions occur, it is difficult to 
approximate, and impossible exactly to ascertain 
the real state of things. We are therefore the 
more obliged to Mr. Schnitzler for his temperate 
review of the remarkable period he has under- 
t&ken to illuminate; and recognising the fact 
that there are many secrets belonging to the 
epoch which no research can penetrate, we take 
this version of national history as, upon the 
whole, one as much to be relied upon as could 
be expected in the present day. It is certainly 
not preposterously one-sided and grossly exag- 
gerated for political ends, but appears to be a 
fair and rational exposition, founded on the best 
documents which could be consulted, for just 
and calm observation. 

Itseems that the author has previously pub- 
lished a narrative of the striking affairs of 18265 ; 
but he tells us that they have not yet been suffi- 
ciently elucidated. A similar remark applies to 
the year 1829, and the close of the reign of Alex- 
ander, That great ruler is bepbdesnted 4 as havin 

as a Prince of Peace ; but being carrie 
by the force of events away from his natural 
disposition, and beyond his pacific principles, 
till the resistless currents changed him into a 
warrior and a conqueror. His bent towards 
iritualism, as evinced by his intercourse with 

e famous Madame Krudener ; the want of that 
unison in his marriage state which is needed to 
satisfy the mind with happiness (though beau- 
tifully atoned for at its close); and the misery 
of knowing to the very last how vile personal 
ingratitude, as well as a diffused patriotic dis- 
content were banded together to revolutionize 
the country, and assassinate him, tell the tale of 

‘spere, how 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


“Asis commonly the case (observes Mr. S.) 
With enthusiastic spirits, Alexander was sin- 
ly religious ; —e is the enthusiasm of 
the ; and though brought up by a philoso- 
randmother, and by a liberal and almost 
tutor, he was by no means exempt 

from the superstition which is so common among 
the even of the highest classes, where 


(Bularged 98.) 





the external varnish of civilization frequently 
covers, without extinguishing, the vulgar preju- 
dices and instinctive sentiments of the unculti- 
vated man; besides, despite of culture, misfor- 
tune renders its victims superstitious ; and, as 
we have seen, Providence had not spared sorrows 
to the man whose greatness all were ignorantly 
envying. He was continually occupied by dark 
presentiments ; and in his present journey [7.e. to 
‘Taganrog] and all the circumstances connected 
with it, he found fatal prognostics prophetic of 
death.” 

To Taganrog he proceeded, and after several 
expeditions to different parts, his disease became 
fatal. . 

“On the morning of the lst of December, the 
patient opened his eyes, and, though the power 
of speech was gone, he recognised all who stood 
around his bed. 

“Tt may be conceived with what feelings 
Prince Volkonski and General Diebitsch, those 
faithful servants and attached friends of Alex- 
ander, watched his death-bed. ‘The loss was 
irreparable to them, and its consequences to the 
empire were not easily to be calculated. This, 
however, was not their only subjeet of distress. 
Diebitsch was now in possession of a clue to the 
plot which had so long been weaving. Alex- 
ander was beyond the reach of the assassin’s 
dagger; but he was not the only victim indi- 
cated by the revelations made to Diebitsch. It 
‘was necessary to act—to act with vigour, deci- 
sion, and promptitude. His master not being in 
a situation to give orders, Diebitsch did not 
hesitate, on his own personal responsibility, to 
take such measures as the urgency of the case 
required. He was awaiting their effects ; and 
he foresaw that the death, now hourly expected, 
might be the signal for a general outbreak. 

“By an almost imperceptible sign, the Em- 
peror bade his wife draw near. He once more 
tenderly pressed her hand, as if to bid her an 
eternal adieu. Then, relapsing into a lethargy, 
in a few moments he breathed his last sigh.” 

The Empress survived him only about five 
months. But in regard to public events : 

“On the first of December, the morning of 
Alexander’s death, a courier arrived at Taganrog 
with fresh intelligence. Captain Maiborodo made 
a communication, to the effect that it had been 
ascertained that the volcano which had long 
muttered was ready to burst forth.. The horizon 
was dark ; on every side were threatenings of 
the tempest; none could answer for the future. 

** A fearful outcry, which doubtless originated 
in Russia, was quickly echoed through Europe, 
—‘Alexander has fallen -by assassination !’ 
Such was the report spread abroad. ‘ His ami- 
able qualities, his generous heart, his noble 
nature, did not suffice to preserve him from the 
fate of all his male predecessors down to Peter 
III.’ Our readers know how largely that report 
was believed ; and how long it was* sought to 
be impressed. Ivan Antonovitch, Peter III. 
Foedorovitch, and Paul I. Peterovitch, all met 
a violent death’; an end not less tragic seemed 


«“** It has been with a view to the interest of truth and 
justice, that we have thought it right to enter into minute 


details even at the risk of wearying the reader. ‘They 
can leave no doubt upon any mind. For why, ifAlexander 
had been assassinated, should the fact be denied? . The 
geet account of the trials ensuing upon his death, 

proved to the world that he was marked out for the 
assassin’s dagger. Wherefore thendeny it if he had fallen 
by its edge?” 





reserved for the eldest son of Paul, but Provi- 
dence willed that the crime should not be acecom- 
plished ; and the memory of the best-intentioned 
of princes is not connected with so dark a fate.” 

The death of Alexander is followed by a 
graphic sketch of his next brother, Constantine, 
in Poland ; and explanations of the remarkable 
incidents of his being proclaimed Emperor and 
resigning the throne, the accession of Nicholas, 
and the military revolt, the result of the con- 
spiracies directed against the late Emperor; all 
which are deeply interesting. Constantine, it 
would appear, preferred his left-handed mar- 
riage and its enjoyments to the Severeignty of 
Russia, and adhering to the compact made with 
his deceased brother, yielded the imperial crown 
and all its perils, to his next brother, Nicholas. 
It isnot quite clear whether the latter was or 
was not aware of this arrangement; his mother, 
most probably, was. 

The conspirators were taken by surprise by the 
unexpected death of the Emperor, whom they 
had prepared to murder in the ensuing year; 
and General Diebitsch’s strong and immediate 
measures still more disconcerted them, and left 
the succession to the empire to take its course. 
The revolt was, nevertheless, imminently dan- 
gerous, sanguinary, and dreadful. The Prince 
Michael played a heroic part in quelling it : 

“The Prince, though only just arrived from 
the fatigues of a long journey, to which were 
added those of his exertions in his visit to the 
barracks of his division, never left his brother 
for a moment; both he and the Emperor gave 
proofs of most heroi¢ bravery. 

‘“‘The fire was now serious ; the shot committed 
horrible ravages, though there were only ten 
discharges in all. The ‘ Report’ asserts, that, 
on the second discharge, the rebels dispersed, 
and were pursued by the chevalier guards into 
the Bassili Ostroff, an island on the other side 
the river, opposite the English quay; from 
thence they crossed the river, and were driven 
down the English quay, and the long street, 
Galernaia, parallel with it. There the further 
progress of many of them was stopped, and 500 
prisoners were made on the spot. Numbers took 
refuge down bye-streets, in houses, and upon the 
frozen bed of the river. A large number forced 
their entrance into a house not far from the 
senate, and were there hemmed in and taken; 
others falling in their flight under the guns 
which were fired upon them, strewed the streets 
with their corpses. Many escaped toa distance, 
and, reckless and hopeless, joined gangs of rob- 
bers. About 150 individuals were seized during 
the night, and many of the instigators of the 
revolt were arrested; some delivered themselves 
up to justice. The marines and the grenadiers 
repaired again to their barracks, and cast them- 
selves on the mercy of the Emperor whom they 
had braved. 

‘The exact number of victims has never been 
ascertained; for:the bodies were collected with 
all possible speed and consigned to the waters of 
the Neva, cast in through openings in the ice, 
hewn for that purpose, and covered from all eyes 
by its thick crust. The most moderate calcu- 
lations spoke of 200 killed, with 700 or 800 
taken prisoners. Many persons present on the 
spot, simply from curiosity, or, perhaps, in the 
hope of pillage, were swept down by the cannon, 

“The Empress, during the continuance of the 
conflict, surrounded by the most distinguished 
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ladies of the city, tremblingly awaited the issue. 
At the moment when Nicholas found himself 
compelled to open a fire upon the rebels, he had 
sent a message to inform her of the sad necessity; 
for he feared the effect upon her nerves, and 
wished to prepare her. When she heard the 
fire of the artillery, she cast herself upon her 
knees, bathed in tears, and remained in fervent 
prayer until they came to tell her that the revolt 
was crushed. At six o’clock the Emperor has- 
tened to her side; a sad duty had kept him till 
then away. As soon as he had re-established 
the public peace, he went to visit, upon his dying- 
bed, the most illustrious victim of that terrible 
day, the Count Miloradovitch, and to thank 
him for his loyal efforts, and for the last service 
he had rendered to his country, at the price of 
his blood.” 

The Commission appointed to try the prisoners, 
and their confessions, it is well known, developed 
the history of that widely-extended conspiracy ; 
and the reports published at St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw, revealed a most extraordinary condition 
in the social system of Russia, at much 
remained unpublished to edify another genera- 
tion cannot be doubted. But from what has 
been stated it is evident that the conspirators 
were divided into two distinct classes, and for 
two very different objects—the one to secure 
salutary reforms—the other to murder the Royal 
family and convert the empire into a republic. 
Some of the statements curiously illustrate this : 

** Alexander Bestoujeff had, during the night, 
quitted his place of refuge in the suburbs, and 
hastened, as he himself expressed it, ‘to carry 
his guilty head to the Emperor.’ Colonel Bou- 
latott had also voluntarily surrendered himself. 

‘The young monarch himself conducted their 
first examination. It was scarcely day when 
Bestoujeff found himself almost alone in his pre- 
sence; he whose eloquent and persuasive words 


had led to revolt half a regiment, to which he 
was himself a personal stranger, stood petrified 
before the proud eye of the sovereign, as he ad- 
dressed him with the words, ‘ General Bestoujeff 
was a faithful servant, but he has left behind 


him degeneratesons.’ When the Emperor asked 
him, * Where were you on the day of the 26th? 
he replied, ‘Near your person, sire, and if you 
had shown any weakness I should have taken 
vour life; but whilst your majesty exhibited 
such heoric bravery, I could not pursue my 
guilty purpose.’ 

*** But,” pursued the Emperor, ‘ for such an 
enterprise as you undertook large resources and 
much aid were requisite—on what did you 
count >” 

““* sire, things of this kind cannot be spoken 
of before witnesses.’ 

“* Without heeding the danger he incurred, 
Nicholas led the conspirator into a private cabi- 
net, where they conversed a long time. 

‘* We are not informed whether Bestoujeff des- 
conded to the meanness of denouncing his asso- 
ciates: but it is surethat he expressed himself 
with perfect frankness, to which his august 
auditor replied by expressions of regret that such 
a man was lost to society. The colonel departed 
with tears in his eyes; the conference had the 
effe-t of making him feel the enormity of his 
crime. 

** Lhe autocrat had listened to salutary truths, 

though painful to hear ; he had, moreover, found 
the same truths dispersed through various papers 
of the conspirators which had been seized. 
_ “The impotence of the laws, the venality of the 
judges, the corruption of which the highest 
iunctlonaries were guilty, the unparalleled in- 
justice committed of late years, the punishments 
arbitrarily inflicted withoutsanction of law, were 
all at once revealed to him, and shewed him an 
abyss unger which it seemed. almost mevitabie 
that social order should be submerged. 

* sald Zelating to the plot was fully revealed by 





these papers; nothing remained hidden. Its 
ramifications, which extended over the whole 
empire, were exposed to view. From St. Peters- 
burg general officers were sent to the army of 
the south, and to many points, to prevent a 
possible explosion. ‘They were charged with 
the duty of hastily taking measures of security 
and precaution. Arrests were made; the cap- 
tains of many regiments were changed; and 
several officers were charged to keep an eye upon 
their superiors, and to secure the obedience of 
the body of the army. Nicholas displayed ex- 
treme activity and vigilance. He was not eager 
to fix upon individuals imputations of guilt. 
Perhaps he had already discovered more than 
policy would permit him to avow. He mani- 
fested the utmost clemency, and pardoned, on the 
first sign of repentance, with a facility scarcely 
permitted to justice.” 

The entire account of the Secret Societies and 
their proceedings, which occupy a large portion 
of the second volume, will be read with profound 
attention. The future, as well as the past, may 
be implicated, ifnot in them, in other associations 
and plots which may succeed them, unless a wise 
government goes diligently on to redress griev- 
ances, and re-organize a purer system. With- 
out the aid of the clergy the author considers 
this consummation to be impracticable. Many 
of the highest names in Russia and officers of 
superior rank were engaged in these various 
societies ; but when they attempted union, such 
anarchy and weakness were introduced that, as 
we read 

“It was high time to dissolve: some were 
tired of the constant renewal of the same quar- 
rels; others recoiled at the sanguinary projects 
which remained no longer a mystery ; others 
again,—and these were the real conspirators— 
felt the necessity of getting rid of those scrupu- 
lous, timid, irresolute men, (who may be false 
brethren, thought they) or whose alliance at 
least seemed more likely to prove dangerous than 
advantageous to them. Consequently, towards 
the end of February, 1821, aftera short delibera- 
tion, the president declared, in the name of all 
the assembled deputies, that the Union for the 
Public Welfare was from that time and for ever 
dissolved. The regulations and all the other 
papers were committed to the flames. 

“From that moment M. Tourgueneff no longer 
took any part in the secret societies; but the 
dissolution was only a blind on the part of the 
conspirators. * « * * 

“Time, or Pestel’s suggestions soon dispelled 
the scruples of Vassilkoff, the president of the 
committee, and on the first opportunity that 
occurred of executing their projects, he shewed 
himself ready for active measures. In 1823, the 
approach of the Emperor was announced to the 
9th division, mustered in a camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bobrouisk, a fortress on the Boro- 
sino, in the government of Minsk (Lithuania). 
The Saratoff regiment of infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Schveikofski, one of the conspirators, 
formed a part of it. Mouravieff-Apostol, in con- 
cert with Bestoujeff-Rumine, built great expec- 
tations upon this circumstance. By the help of 
a few officers of that regiment disguised as 
privates, he designed to seize the monarch, the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas, who accompanied him, 
and Diebitsch, the head of the general staff ; 
next, to excite the troops, collected in the camp, 
to rebel ; to leave a garrison in the fortress, which 
might serve him as a place of refuge in case of 
any reverse, anda to march upon Moscow, carry- 
ing with him all the troops quartered along the 
road, 

“To effect a coup-de-main of such importance, 
it was necessary to have auxiliaries of every kind, 
but, among the superior officers, besides Schvei- 
kofski, pee Dart but Lieutenant-Colonel Noroff 
could be relied upon; consequently, an appeal 
was made to the zeal of Colonel Davidoff, Pestel 





was asked for his advice, and Bestoujeff-Rumin; 
even repaired to Moscow, to invoke the assis. 
ance of the conspirators, whom he supposed ty 
be still in communication with each other, anj 
to bring back afew young men willing to be his 
tools. No part of this plan succeeded. In the 
month of April in the following year (1824 ) 
Pestel himself concerted with the two friends g 
similar attempt, but without any better success 
A false report had led them to expect that the 
Emperor Alexander would come, in the cours 
of that year, to review the 3rd corps of the firs 
army near the town of Belaia-Tserkoff. The 
oe plan was then determined between 
them. During the evening of the day on which 
the monarch should alight at the pavilion situ. 
ated in the park of Alexandria, belonging to the 
Countess Branicka, and at the momentthe guards 
were being relieved, officers, disguisedas common 
soldiers, were to rush into his apartment and 
kill him. * * * * 

“Such was the ferment of the conspirators at 
first, that they resolved to raise a revolt imme. 
diately in the third corps (the eighth and ninth 
divisions of infantry, the third division of hus. 
sars, and the artillery of these divisions), and to 
march on Kief, after having, of course, solicited 
the advice and assistance of Pestel ; next, tosend 
assassins to ‘Taganrog, in order to plunge the 
empire into anarchy by the murder of Alexander, 
and to take advantage of the diversion in their 
favour which must then ensue. Artamon Mou- 
ravieff, the colonel in the guards, a personage of 
a very bulky body, and of a levity of character 
unfavourable to the proper discharge of the 
functions of a conspirator,—a man, moreover, 
whom the benevolent monarch had loaded with 
favours,—offered, if we can credit the report, to 
perform this horrible mission. ‘ He shall die by 
no hand but mine,’ cried he with the voice of 
a fury. 

‘But they all replied to him : ‘ We want you 
for your regiment.’ Moreover, several among 
the United Sclavons had already taken upon 
themselves the performance of that hideous duty, 
Bestoujeff Roumine claimed it for them, prefer- 
ring to leave such a task to men of meaner rank, 
who, if needful, might be disowned or put out of 
the way. But Artamon Mouravieff, in an almost 
incrediblefit of rage, and really, as he was termed 
by the chiefs of the committee, rather a boaster 
in crime than naturally wicked, persisted in re- 
fusing to listen to reason. At length, however, 
they pacified him, and agitation also gradually 
subsided among his friends. Schveikofski him- 
self, the first cause of this tumult, entreated 
them not to sacrifice themselves on his account, 
but to wait for the favourable moment, as had 
been agreed upon. 

‘‘That moment was to be, when the troops 
were bejng reviewed by the Emperor Alexander 
at Belai Tserkoff (white church), which would 
probably take place in the month of May, 1826. 
Till then everything was to remain buried in the 
utmost secrecy, all meanwhile acting according 
to the extent of his power, or as occasion might 
serve. The essential point was to corrupt se- 
cretly the fidelity of the soldiers, and the conspi- 
rators expected to effect this, eitherby perplexing 
their minds by frequent conversations, or by ex- 
citing their discontent by arbitrary treatment 
and unreasonable demands. The artillery-officers 
set themselves to work with much zeal ; but they 
were not very successful: the soldiers, keen- 
sighted in spite of their ignorance, wished to 
know, before they made any promise, whether, 
in what was required, there was anything con- 
trary to their oaths or against the will of the 
Emperor.” 

«What an affecting simplicity ! and how wel 
it shows the character of those men, who can 
misled from their duty only by deception! The 
diffusion of knowledge has been regarded by 
many princes with an evil eye; but, as we sf 
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the ignorance of the people is also accompanied 
with danger ; anda question which still remains 
for solution, is, to know which of the two is the 


ater. 

These insulated extracts, though belonging to 
different dates, will show something of the nature 
of these proceedings, which at length arrived at 
a fatal catastrophe for the conspirators, of whom 
a hundred and twenty-one, arranged in eleven or 
twelve classes, were brought to trial, and con- 
demned to various punishments ; but we reserve 
the details for another Gazette. 
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QUEEN MARY AND QUEEN ANNE, 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland. “Vol. XI. H. Colburn. 


Tze memoirs in this volume relate to the second 
Mary, wife of William III., and to her sister 
and successor Anne. The abilities of the former, 
and the weaknesses of the latter, are fully dis- 
played, and the filial perfidy of both as fully 
illustrated. Mary is set much higher for talent 
than the ordinary estimate; and, on the con- 
trary, her moral qualities are depreciated. 
During the six years that she was Queen Reg- 
nant, owing to the frequent and long absences 
of her husband in his campaigns, it may truly 
be said that the principal weight of governing 
fell to her share; and also that she was more 
capable of fulfilling the task than the belligerent 
and narrow-minded Dutchman to whom she was 
united, of whom the writer says : 

“ William could make repartees, which were 
not only rude, but brutal, to the queen ; neither 
was his truth unsullied ; but he possessed con- 
siderable shrewdness, and was a man of few 
words,’ 

The quarrels of the sisters form a leading 
feature in the narrative, and nearly all the 
domestic and family scenes are of an equally 
disagreeable nature : 

“The queen took up her residence at Hamp- 
ton-Court permanently, for the summer, in the 
commencement of July. The manner of life led 
there by her and her spouse is dimly remembered 
by tradition. "When the king used to walk with 
her across the halls and courts of that antique 
palace, he never gave the queen his arm, but 
hung on hers, and the difference of their size 
and stature almost provoked risibility. ‘The 
king every day seemed to grow smaller and 
leaner beneath the pressure of the cares which 
his three Crowhs had brought him ; while Mary, 
lusuriating in her native air, and the pleasures 
of her English palaces, seemed to increase in 
bulk every hour. Shetook a great deal of exer- 
cise, but did not try abstinence as a means of 
reducing her tendency to obesity. She used to 
promenade, at a great pace, up and down the 
long straight walk, under the wall of Hampton- 
Court, nearly opposite to the Toy. As her ma- 
Jesty was attended by her Dutch maids of honour, 
or English ladies naturalized in Holland, the 
ommon people who gazed on their foreign garb 
and mien named this promenade ‘ Frow’ walk : 
itis now deeply shadowed with enormous elms 
ad chesnuts, the frogs from the neighbouring 
thames, to which it slants, occasionally choos- 
lug to recreate themselves there; and the name 
lt ata is now lost in that of Frog- 


“The pleasures of the Dutch monarch were 
not of a sociable kind; he neither loved the 
English nor English manners, but preferred 
Dutch smoking - parties, with closed doors, 
guarded from. all approach by foreign soldiers, 
with pipes in their mouths, and partisans grasped 
in their hands, ‘The daily routine of the life of 
William and Mary is only preserved in squibs 
and lampoons; among ens manuscripts, de- 
testable as they are in construction and metre, 
Some lost traits are found. 





*‘Hampron-Covurt Lire 1N 1689. 

«Man and wife are all one, in flesh and in bone, 
From hence you may _— what they mean : 
The queen drinks chocolat, to make the king fat ; 

The king hunts, to make the queen lean. 
Mr. Dean says grace, with a reverend face, 

** Make room!” cries Sir Thomas Duppa; 
Then Bentinck up-locks his king in a box, 

And you see him no more until supper.’ 

“‘ This supper took place at half-past nine; by 
half-past ten, royalty and the royal household 
were snoring. If queen Mary had to write a 
letter or despatch at eleven at night, she could 
not keep her eyes open. The regal dinner-hour 
was half-past one, or two at the latest, and 
breakfast was at an hour virtuously early. 

** Queen Mary, like every one yee: i from 
lord chancellor Clarendon, with the exception, 
perhaps, of her uncle, Henry, earl of Clarendon, 
indulged in eating rather more than did her 
good ; her enemies accused her of liking strong 
potations. The elegance of her figure was in- 
jured by a tendency to rapid increase, on which 
the satires and lampoons of her political cppo- 
nents did not fail to dwell; she was scarcely 
twenty-eight years of age when she became queen 
of England, but her nymph-like beauty of face 
and form was amplified into the comeliness of 
a tall, stout woman. 

‘* Among the valuable collections of colonel 
Braddyll, at Conishead Priory, Lancashire, was 
preserved a very fine miniature of William III., 
delicately executed in pen and ink etching. It 
is a small oval, laid on a back-ground of white 
satin, surrounded with a wreath of laurel em- 
broidered in outline tracery in his royal consort’s 
hair, surmounted with the crown-royal. The 
frame is of wood, curiously carved and gilded, 
and at the foot is a circular medallion, radiated 
and enclosed in theribbon of the garter, contain- 
ing also, under a fair crystal, queen Mary’s hair, 
which is of a pale brown colour, and of an ex- 
tremely fine and silky texture. At the back of 
the picture, queen Mary has inscribed, on a slip 
of vellum, with her own hand—‘ My haire, cut 
off March y* 5th, 1688.” Under the royal auto- 
graph, is written ‘Queen Mary’s hair and 
writing.’ 

“The princess Anne was, at this time, living 
dependent on the bounty of her sister and bro- 
ther-in-law, at Hampton-Court. .Here she was 
treated, it is true, as princess, but was forced to 
owe to them the supply of the very bread she 
ate at their table. Her retirement from White- 
hall to Hampton-Court, for her accouchement, 
must have taken place in June, 1689.” 

A good deal of the most novel information is 
derived from Tracts in the British Museum, by 
Lewis Jenkins, who belonged to the household 
of Anne; and the account of the upbringing of 
her son, the poor boy-duke of Gloucester, his 
treatment by female attendants, governesses, 
and tutors, his precocious character, and the 
importance attached to his position, whilst his 
physical ailments forbade the expectation of long 
life,especially under the mistaken discipline and 
medical treatment to which he was subjected, 
—all these matters possess a curious interest, 
and their details show how much the destinies 
cf nations and of their rulers may depend on 
* trifles light as air.” 

Mary’s extreme fondness for her husband, 
warmly evinced in her letters to him during the 
Irish war against her father, and her own selfish- 
ness, are described as having swallowed up all 
her other natural affections. Her enmity to her 
father was not only seen in her rebellion, but in 
the destruction afterwards of his partisans and 
friends. Of her mother she was never known 
to make filial mention. ‘Towards her sister 
her conduct was tyrannical and cruel. Her 
uncle Clarendon and other near relatives she 
persecuted. She waxed fat, and died young; 
and few could love or pity her, 

The great political bearings of the period are 





too generally known to tempt us into extract or 

discussion, They were filled with falsehood, in- 

trigue, vacillation, conspiracy, imminent changes: 
from day to day, as prospects varied, of continued 

revolutionary or Jacobite ascendancy. The turn 

of the balance hung upon the merest contin- 

gencies. 

We may, however, in order to illustrate the 
work, select a few extracts relating to the hope- 
ful heir of the throne, the son of Anne, doomed 
like her sister to have no son succeeding, as 
if their own ingratitude to their parent was to 
bear its punishment in this world. The Jiaison 
between William and Elizabeth Villiers was 
another retribution on the head of Mary. But 
to our extracts : 

“The young heir of England, at this period, 
began to occupy the attention of his aunt, the 
queen, in a greater degree than heretofore. The 
 naaing Anne continued to reside at Berkeley 

Touse, as her town residence, while her boy 
usually inhabited Campden House, close to Ken- 
sington Palace. The princess had suites of 
apartments at Campden House for her own use, 
therefore it is evident that she occasionally re- 
sided with her son, although the entrée at Ken- 
sington Palace, open to him, was for ever barred 
toher. All the provisions for his table were sent 
daily from Berkeley House; these consisted of 
plain joints of meat, to which ‘an apple-pie was 
added as dessert, but he was never permitted to 
eat confectionary. The predilection all young 
children take for the glitter and clatter of mili- 
tary movements, was eagerly fostered by his 
attendants, as an early indication of love of war; 
and to cultivate this virtuous propensity to the 
height, he was indulged with warlike toys in 
profusion, miniature cannon, swords, and trum- 
pets, and, more than all, with a little regiment 
of urchins about his own age. 

‘The princess Anne, finding her son afflicted 
with the ague, in 1694, sent for Mr. Sentiman, 
an apothecary, and required him ‘to give her a 
prescription approved of byher uncle Charles IT.,” 
for, her royal highness said, ‘it cured every kind 
of ague.” Mr. Sentiman had the recipe tor the 
nostrum, which was a mixture of brandy and 
saffron; it made the poor child excessively ill, 
but did not cure him. Her royal highness had 
a great ambition to have her young son elected a 
knight of the garter, and soon afterwards sent 
him to visit the queen and king William with a 
blue band passed over his shoulder, to put them 
in mind that there was a blue ribbon vacant by 
the death of the duke of Hamilton. Queen Mary 
received her young visitor, but did not take the 
hint respecting the coveted garter, which she 
gave to the duke of Shrewsbury as a reward for 
having, after much political coquetry, agreed to 
become her secretary of state. The queen be- 
stowed on her little nephew a gift much more 
consonant to his years ; this was a beautiful bird, 
but it appears that the child had been rendered, 
either by his mother or his governess, expectant 
and ambitious of the blue ribbon; he therefore 
rejected the bird, and very calmly said, ‘ that he 
would not rob her majesty of it.’ : 

‘‘ The poor little prince was evidently afflicted 
with hydrocephalus, or water on the brain, a 
complaint that often carries.to the grave whole 
families of promising infants. Such was, no 
doubt, the disease that desolated the nursery of 
the princess Anne; very little was known re- 
garding it by the faculty at that period. The 
symptoms are clearly traced, by the duke’s atten- 
dant, Lewis Jenkins, who says, ‘The duke of 
Gloucester’s head was very long and large, inso- 
much that his hat was big enough for most men, 
which made it difficult to fit his head witha 
peruke ;’ a peruke for an infant born in July, 
1689 !—it was then only Easter, 1694? The un- 
fortunate child with this enormous head, is, 
nevertheless, described in glowing terms by his 
flattering attendant. Alter lamenting the diiti- 
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culties of fitting the poor babe with a periwig, 
because the doctors kept a blister in the nape of 
his neck, he continues, ‘The face of the young 
duke of Gloucester was oval, and usually glowed 
with a fresh colour, his body easy, his arms 
finely hung, his chest full, his legs proportionable 
to his body, made him appear very charming ; 
turning out his toes as if he had really been 
taught to doso. I measured him, and found his 
height was three feet fourinches. Although he 
‘was active and lively, yet he could not go up and 
down stairs without help, nor raise himself when 
dewn.’ How any child could be active and 
lively, in such a pitiable state, passes the com- 
prehension of every one but Lewis Jenkins? 
* People concluded it was occasioned by the over 
care of the ladies. The prince of Denmark, who 
was a very good-natured pleasant man, would 
often rally them about it; and Dr. Ratcliffe, in 
his accustomed manner, spoke very bluntly te 
Mrs. Lewen, his sab-governess, about it.’ 

“The young prince was chiedly managed by 
his governess, lady Fitzharding, lord Fitzhard- 
ing, master of the horse to the princess his 
mother, and Mrs. Lewen. The Kingston qua- 
keress, his wet-nurse, had likewise great author- 
ity in his household.” 

Whilst they did everything on earth to spoil 
him, his father took it into his head to make him 
hardy, and beat the poor invalid to force him 
to walk and run, when his heavy brain, seized 
with vertigo, brought him fainting to the ground : 
“* when ever and anon, the suffering child craved 
the assistance of two persons to lead him on 
each side, especially when he went up and down 
stairs, his demand of support was treated as 
mere idle whim. Doubtless, the movement of 
the water, at such times, gave him vertigo; but 
the Prince of Denmark was either advised to 
treat the child’s caution of retaining assistance 
near him under his agonizing infirmity as an 
effeminate caprice, or he had worked his temper 
up to violence. The princess shut herself up 
with her iittle son for more than an hour, trying 
to reason with him that it was improper to be 
led up and down stairs at the age of more than 
five years: she led him into the middle of the 
room, and told him ‘ to walk, as she was sure he 
could do so.’ He obstinately refused to stir, 
without being led by, at least, one person. The 
sot” then took a birch rod, and gave it to 

rince George, who repeatedly slashed his son 
with it, in vain; at last, by dint of severe 
strokes, the torture made him run alone. 

‘* The little invalid, who had never before felt 
the disgrace and pain of corporal punishment, 
ever after walked up and down stairs without 
requiring aid. The whole circumstance was re- 
volting ; for the difficulty is in general to keep 
a child of such age from perpetually frisking, 
in the exuberance of his animal spirits. Great, 
indeed, must have been the agony and confusion 
of the young prince’s head, before this natural 
vivacity could be extinguished; nor could the 
struggle, induced by cruelty, have been likely 
to strengthen him, but, on the contrary, it would 
have greatly inflamed and aggravated a malady 
like ag ear. gm be i ™ 

“*Mr, Pratt, one of the chaplains of the prin- 
cess, was his preceptor. ‘ After due consultation 
with the prince, her husband, the princess Anne 
considered that it was time that their heir should 
assume his masculine attire, seeing how active 
he was, and that his stiff-bodied coats were very 
troublesome to him in his military amusements 
(for nothing but battles, sieges, drums, and war- 
like tales afforded him recreation) ; the princess 
and prince of Denmark therefore ordered my lady 
Fitzharding, his governess, to put him into male 
habiliments, which was accordingly done on 
Easter-day.’ Does the reader wish to know the 
costume of the heir of Great Britain, on Easter- 
day, 1694? His suit was white camlet, with 
loops, and buttons of silyer thread. He wore 
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stiff stays under his waistcoat, which hurt him— 
no wonder! Whereupon, Mr. Hughes, the little 
duke’s tailor, was sent for, and the duke of 
Gloucester ordered a band of urchins from the 
boys’ regiment, which he termed his horse-guards, 
to punish the tailor for making the stiff stays that 
hurt him. The punishment was to be put on 
the wooden horse, which stood in the presence- 
chamber at Campden House, this horse being 
placed there for the torment of military offenders. 
Now, tailor Hughes had never been at Campden 
House, and knew none of its customs; and when 
he found himself surrounded by a mob of small 
imps in mimic soldiers’ gear, all trying, as far 
as they could reach, to pull and push him to- 
wards the instrument of punishment, the poor 
Welchman was not a little scared, deeming them 
freakish fairies, very malignly disposed towards 
him. At last, Lewis Jenkins, the usher, came 
to the rescue of hiscountryman. An explanation 
was then entered into, and the Welch tailor was 
set at liberty, after he had promised to amend all 
that was amiss in the stiff stays of his little 
highness. 

“The young duke had a mighty fancy to be 
prince of Wales, and often asked Jenkins, ‘ Why 
he was not so?’ The question was perplexing, 
since the princess Anne had solemnly charged 
lady Fitzharding, and all her son’s attendants, 
never to make any allusion to his grandfather, 
king James II., or to the unfortunate prince of 
Wales, her brother; her child was not to know 
that they existed. Lewis Jenkins told him, ‘It 
was not impossible but that, one day, he might 
be prince of Wales; and if he ever were, he 
hoped he would make him his Welch inter- 
preter.’”’ 

The death of Mary made a considerable alter- 
ation in the position of Anne and her child. 
Still how puerile and absurd was the course 
adopted towards the latter, till he sank into an 
early grave! A short conclusion, next week, 
will suffice for these details; so, for the present, 
we quit Miss'Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens,” 








SERIALS. 
[We resume our notices of works issuing in numbers, 


and hope in time to clear our tables from the serious in- | £' 


cumbrance of these publications, which have the three 
distinct characteristics of incipient, unfinished, and com- 
pleted.] 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Ovr last notice of the new Libraries, Anti- 
quarian and Scientific, recently commenced, and 
issuing periodically from the ample. stores of 
Mr. H. G. Bohn, reminds us that we are debtors 
to nur-erous volumes of the Standard Library 
receiv °c. since our last report of progress in that 
admirable series of standard works. Their high 
worth and low price have doubtless won their 
way to the humble shelves of hundreds who had 
never expected to be possessors of such a class 
of literature. The rate at which they are pub- 
lished would appear scarcely remunerative for a 
mere reprint, but no pains of revision, colla- 
tion, enlargement, and translation have been 
spared to render the Standard Library worthy 
of its presumptive title. The whole issue more- 
over, published and promised, consists of the 
higher productions of genius and learning, in- 
cluding such names as Roscoe, Schlegel, Sis- 
mondi, Schiller, Beckmann, Coxe, Lanzi, 
Lamartine, Ranke, Goethe, Burney, and Sheri- 
dan. The publications since our last notice 
are two volumes to complete Coxe’s History of 
the House of Austria, Lanzi’s History of Paint- 
ing, three volumes, Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, Schiller’s Historical Dramas, ar- 
tine’s History of the Girondists, two volumes, 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, Schlegel’s Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Life, and the Philosophy 
of Language, and lastly, just received, the com- 
mencement of Ranke’s History of the Popes, and 


proclaim, seeing that thereby will be widely disse. 
minated a knowledge of the means by which the 
tenets of Roman Catholicism are most successfully 
insinuated among a people ; and knowing that 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. But from 
such topics we refrain, though fully alive t) 
the growing conflict between Papacy and Pro. 
testantism, The conflict however with which 
we are herein concerned, is between a spurious 
or vitiated taste in reading, engendered by ordi. 
nary cheap publications, and the intellectual 
appetite forelevated truthful productions which 
the Standard Library is so calculated to excite 
and satisfy. "We have no fears for the issue, ‘ 


The Clock House Farm. By W. R. Markwell, 
Nos. land 2. Paris, Truchy. 

Ir is a novelty to see an English serial published 

in Paris; and we are glad to observe, from the 

first two numbers, that it is likely to be no dis. 

credit to our literature. At present, with but a 

sixth part of the proposed monthly work before 

us, we shall only say that the story, as far as it 
goes, is clever, characteristic, and entertaining, 

—in the Pickwick school. The descriptions 

generally are very good. 

The Greatest Plague of Life. Part VI. The 
Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant, 
London: D. Bogue. 

With G. Cruikshank’s illustrations, this clever 
production of the Mrs. Caudle genus has been 
brought to a judicious close, without being spun 
out to tire the reader, and evaporate the spirit 
of a good idea into weak gruel. And although, 
like all this class of writings, the satire is apt to 
lapse too much into caricature, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there are genuine observations 
of life, such as is described, good drawings of 
character, a whimsical appliance of ridicule to 
folly, and useful household and family lessons 
taught in this amusing publication. That silly 
mistresses must make indifferent servants, is a 
serious truth, though here ludicrously exempli- 
fied; and if the converse were rightly under- 
stood, it would add mightily to the comfort of 
thousands in our great metropolis, where sr- 
vants have enough of temptations to lead them to 
© wrong, without being driven into it by the 
folly or ill-temper of their employers. 


Whom to Marry, and How to get Married, Parts 

ITand II. Same Publisher. 
Fottowine up the preceding with clever il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank, the writer 
has here entered into a new field of humor- 
ous satire, in the same tone, after the same 
manner, and in pretty much the same familiar 
gossiping phraseology. We are hardly inclined 
to say decies repetita placebit. The first number 
sets out better than it continues, for the subject of 
a fashionable young ladies’ boarding -school has 
become too trite in caricature to be very enter- 
taining. Neither is the moral end of this novelty 
so appreciable as that of its precursor. 


Rowland Bradshaw, &c. By the author of “ Raby 
Rattler.” 8vo. Pp. 433. Sherwood and Co. 
Wirn a number of illustrations on steel, this 
serial put together forms a goodly volume. 
The story and characters are invented mainly 
for the purpose of enforcing great and true prin- 
ciples of national education, especially in art 
and design: to illustrate which subject the 
reader is led through all sorts of adventure, and 
among all classes of society. . Of the execution 
we have merely to observe that it exhibits much 
variety and observation of life, and that the ob- 
ject in view is of the most meritorious descrp- 

tion. : 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. XLIx. 
Tur Wayside Cross is a romantic and adventu 
rous Spanish tale of spirit and talent to interest 
the readers of fiction, illustrative of national 
circumstances. ; 





very opportunely, as most good Protestants will 
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CHINA. MISSIONARY PROSPECTS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


“1, Shanghai is the port of Soo-chow, from 

which it is distant about fitty miles—the metro- 

jis of classic literature, of taste, and of fashion 

the Oxford of China—a centre of influence, 

whence the rays of native philosophy are dis- 
over the millions of educated Chinese. 

“9, Looking beyond the events of the present 
time, and contemplating the possible extension 
of foreign intercourse with the interior, we re- 
gard Shanghai also as the key to Nanking, the 
old capital of the empire, and distant only 
about 200 miles, 

“3, Again, it commands the entrance of the 
Yang-tze-keang, forming, by its junction with 
the Grand Canal, the vast central artery of wealth 
and commerce, which supplies life and warmth 
to the most distant extremities of the empire. 

“4, Occupying a central position, midway 
on a line of coast running nearly 2000 miles 
from north to south, of all the free ports it ap- 
proaches nearest to the present capital, Peking. 
{t lies within fifty miles of the 32nd degree of 
north latitude, beyond which British vessels are 
prohibited, by treaty, from sailing within a dis- 
tance of 150 miles from the coast. 

“5, If the presence of foreign influence be 
deemed a valuable adjunct to its other advan- 
tages, Shanghai (as before intimated) already 
possesses an extent of commerce exceeding the 
united amount of all the other free ports, exclu- 
sive of Canton; and, as such, must become an 
important rendezvous for native merchants from 
the interior, The importance of this position for 
disseminating the Gospel through the interior, 
by means of a native agency hereafter, can 
scarcely be over-rated. 

“6. Lastly, if we take a large view, and 
extend the eye of faith over the boundless 
expanse unexplored and unoccupied by Mission- 
ay labourers, we behold, in either of these two 
stations, the bright spot from which the light of 
truth might penetrate the darkness brooding 
over Japan, the Loo-choo islands, and the sur- 
rounding archipelago, ‘To the south-east lie the 
interesting group of the Loo-choo islands, within 
three days’ sail in either monsoon. ‘To the 
north-east we behold Japan, with its pagan 
millions, so long shut out, by exclusive jealousy, 
from intercourse with Christendom, within 
little more than three days’ sail with a favour- 
able breeze. 

% On the other hand, 

“Ningpo, lying about a hundred miles to the 
south of Shanghai, and enjoying many of its 
advantages in a modified degree, possesses addi- 
tional independent facilities. 

“1, The population, from the limited extent 
of its foreign commerce, is less exposed to the 
disquieting contaminating influences on their 
simplicity, 

“2. The literary character and social refine- 
ment of the people of Ningpo have acquired a 
celebrity throughout the empire. 

‘3, Ningpo is the usual point of access to the 
populous city of Hang-chow, which is the capital 
of the province of Che-keang, and is inferior in 
mportance only to Sooschow. 

4. It has also an extensive native trade with 
the interior, 

“5. Lastly, its situation on the mainland, 
°pposite to Chusan, invests it with an important 
Character, under a variety of future contingencies, 
of which it places us in a position to avail our- 
selves, In the event of a recurrence of hostilities, 
pea a would probably, as in the last war, 

mmediately occupied by British troops ; 
and, once re-occupied, it requires no prophetic 
Wisdom to predict its permanent retention, and 
its probable substitution for Hong Kong, as-the 
- of British power. This would open Chusan 
Missionary efforts; and Missionaries from 





Ningpo, speaking the same dialect, would be 
ready at once to enter on this fertile, salubrious, 
and populous island, without destroying, but 
rather cementimg, the compactness of the two 
other stations, 

“At both places the climate is favourable for 
Europeans of ordinary physical strength; the 
boundary regulations permit a considerable ex- 
tent of Missionary exertion; the people are 
friendly and respectful to foreigners; the rulers 
evince no disposition to oppose the efforts of 
Missionaries ; and the dialects of Shanghai and 
Ningpo, though dissimilar, resemble each other 
more than at any other two of the consular cities 
of China. Should unforeseen circumstances, 
therefore, lead to a change of scene of Missionary 
labours from one place to the other, the incon- 
veniences under this head would be considerably 
diminished. 

‘* Viewed, therefore, es combining in them- 
selves the several distinct advantages of salu- 
brious climate, eligible residence, and friendly 
disposition of the inhabitants—of direct com- 
munication with Europe — of comparatively 
quiet isolation from foreigners—of contiguity to 
the strongholds of native science—of local prox- 
imity to the second largest city in the empire— 
of importance in regard to Chusan—of central 
position in reference to the whole of China— 
and of future bearings of the most magnificent 
order on the evangelization of the surrounding 
archipelago—the united Missionary Stations of 
Shanghai and Ningpo may, without hesitation, 
be asserted to present one of the noblest and 
most promising fields in the East.” 

Of the latter city the author had already said: 

“The advantages of Ningpo may be summed 
up in a few words of recapitulation. 

“1, It affords a promising sphere of quiet 
Missionary work among a superior population, 
in one of the finest and largest cities of the em- 
pire, without the deteriorating influences of an 
extensive trade with foreigners. 

**2. It presents peculiar facilities for the 
planting of out-stations, and for making period- 
ical visits in the surrounding country, as the 
growing exigencies of the Mission may hereafter 
render expedient.” 

We come to a social trait of this same city : 

‘“‘The chair-bearers, who were to be hired at 
almost every corner of the streets of Ningpo, 
appeared to belong to a class of hereditary 
bondsmen, excluded from every honourable 
calling, and made, from generation to generation, 
the marked objects of popular contempt. This 
race of beggar-population, commonly called 
do-be, were said to have had their origin during 
the time of the Yuen dynasty: their numbers 
were also reinforced in the Ming dynasty. They 
were said to be the descendants of some criminals 
who, for their offences, were, with their families, 
for ever incapacitated for honourable employ- 
ment. These criminals were some Mandarins, 
guilty of treacherous transactions with the Japan- 
ese. At the present time this oppressed class 
supplies all the chair-bearers of the neighbour- 
hood. They are also employed as barbers and 
head-shavers, and may perform the work of 
coolies. A few of them are engaged in the 
lowest kinds of trades, and secretly possess large 
sums of money. Their women are employed as 
nurses, and are never saluted by other Chinese 
women with the usual respectful address of 
‘ sister-in-law.’ The do-be class are not allowed 
to wear the usual cap or garments of respectable 
Chinese. A great number of them become play- 
actors, They are not very numerous, being 
estimated at between two or three thousand, and 
are only found in the province of Che-keang, 
dweliing principalfy in the departments of 
Ningpo, Shaou-hing, and Tai-chew; where, 
after a lapse of four or five centuries since their 
primary offence, they still continue to syffer the 
penalty of hereditary degradation.” —~ 





Mr. Smith next paid a visit to Pootoo, an island 
sacred to Budhism and its priests, respecting 
which we could have desired to learn more par- 
ticular accounts, though the result summed up 
is that the religion is declining in China. Thence 
he went to Foo-chow, “containing (he tells 
us) within the walls no less a number than 
600,000 inhabitants, and, as the capital of a pro- 
vince, opening many channels of intercourse 
with surrounding places, it occupies a promi- 
nence in point of size, population, and local 
importance, inferior only to Canton among the 
newly-opened ports of China, It is free from 
the deteriorating intluence of an extensive 
foreign commerce, and the irritating effects of 
the late war, never having experienced the 
disasters of foreign invasion. The liberal dis- 
position of the authorities, and the religious 
indifference of the people, alike encourage 
the hope that no jealousy of proselytism will 
throw interruptions in the way of Protestant 
Missionaries. And, lastly, its strongest claims 
rest on the fact, that while nearly every system 
of superstition has here its living representa- 
tives, Protestant Christianity is alone unrepre- 
sented in this vast city: and while every point 
along the coast accessible to foreigners has been 
occupied by Missionary labourers, the populous 
capital of Fokeen is as yet destitute of a single 
evangelist of the unadulterated faith of the 
Gospel. 

‘‘ Here, then, a sphere of usefulness lies open, 
where no institution of caste operates to divide 
man from man; where no priesthood wields a 
general influence over the fears or respect of the 
people; where no strength of religious bigotry 
threatens to oppose our progress; but where 
the principal obstacles, with which we shall 
have to contend, are those national traits of 
spiritual apathy and sensuality, which every- 
where, alas! are deeply rooted in the fallen 
nature of man, and form the chief barrier to his 
reception of pure and vital Christianity. 

“The view of this great heathen city, with its 
population absorbed in earthly pursuits, devoid 
of every care about a future life, and destitute 
of the means of Christian instruction, was a 
spectacle which could not but excite a train of 
melancholy reflections in the author’s mind. 
He cherishes, however, the hope that his visit 
may be instrumental in exciting other labourers 
to enter on this Missionary field. When the 

rimary Stations of Shanghai and Ningpo shall 
ion been occupied by an adequate Missionary 
force, Foo-chow will probably be the Station 
next entered upon by the Church Missionary 
Society.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Chinese Speaker ; or, Extracts from Works 
written in the Mandarin Language as spoken at 
Peking. Compiled for the use of Students by 
Robert Thom, &c. H. M. Consul at Ningpo. 
Part I. 8vo. pp. 102. Ningpo, 1846. 


Tuts is an exceedingly useful and valuable work 
to the Chinese student, containing selections 
from the most popular Chinese authors who 
have’ written in the Peking or court dialect, 
which not only differs, as previously stated, from 
that of the provinces, but often presents serious 
difficulties even to coryphees in the language. 
Among others will be found an entertaining ex- 
tract from the Hung-low-mun, or ‘Dreams of the 
Red Chamber,”—the designation of the females’ 
apartments of the wealthy, as ‘‘ the Green Cham- 
ber” is of the humbler dwellings of the poor. 
The-work has, printed on one page, the Chinese 
text, and upon the other the English pronun- 
ciation and a literal translation. 1t was the last 
work of Mr. Thom, who did not live to see its 
completion, and who revised the sheets on his 
death bed, he, with the lamented Morison and 
Lang, not having long survived the fatal effects 
of the unhealthy climate of China. 
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THE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS, 
(Second Notice: Conclusion.) 


We have remarked that the author’s battle- 
pieces are of a very striking character—the 
bulletin of Sobraon, is indeed admirable ; and 
we must add, that the freedom and good sense 
with which all the great movements and strug- 
gles are discussed, reflect much credit upon the 
writer. He indicates faults and errors on several 
occasions, but we must leave these matters to 
military authorities, feeling that our criticisms 
must be impertinent upon the criticisms in the 
volume before us. Having left the sagacious 
and gallant proceedings of General Pollock, the 
saviour of our Indian empire at the most critical 
moment of its existence, when he took on him- 
self the vast responsibility ot delaying the order 
to retreat, and then marched on to victory 
through the dreaded mountain passes covered 
with desperate Khyberees, our guide transfers 
us to the banks of the Sutlej in 1845; but we 
must take a curious notice of the Cholera on 
our way : 

‘‘Early one morning, as we were sitting in the 
verandah of my friend’s house, two inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village made their appearance, 
and began a most dolorous tale regarding the 
devastations committed among their kindred by 
a cruel ghost, to eject which they solicited the 
sahib’s aid, 

«Tt is well,’ replied the controller of spirits ; 
* go, the ghost shall be caught.’ 

‘** With a submissive reverence due to such 
ower, the two gentlemen in black took their 
eparture, evidently satisfied with the success of 

their mission. 

“The ghost complained of was the cholera, 
which pays frequent visits to this country, but 
rarely resides more than a few days in a village, 
when he takes wing in search of fresh victims. 

‘* A chuprassie, or messenger, dressed in the 
belt and insignia of office, is sent to the village‘ 
and ordered to await until the scourge abates ; 
and as imagination, beyond a doubt, has much 
influence in this disease, the arrival of the chu- 
prassie, sent officially to catch the ghost, has no 
doubt a salutary effect on the superstition of the 
sufferers ; and probably, on leaving, there is not 
a soul in the place foolhardy enough to doubt 
that the ghost has taken his departure under the 
chuprassie’s belt.” 

After the conflict at Moodkee we have the 
equally fierce and more bloody strife at Feroze- 
shuhur, to which the following remarkable 
episodes belong : 

‘Hoping that yet, ere night had fallen, the 
Sikhs might be driven from all their entrench- 
ments, an order was issued for Colonel White’s 
brigade of cavalry to charge the daring front 
which was still presented for defence, With 
alacrity was the order obeyed, and the exhausted 
British infantry rested for an interval on their 
arms, whilst a rushing sound, as of a sud- 
denly bursting tempest, was heard approach- 
ing the fray, and onwards came H.M. 3rd Light 
Dragoons to the charge. The entrenchments 
and the batteries were equally futile obstacles to 
oppose those gallant cavaliers, though the former 
brought many a horse and rider to the ground, 
and the latter tore a deadly gap through their 
ranks. Onwards poured the glittering squadrons, 
in spite of all resistance, over the entrenchments, 
past the batteries, through the very heart of the 
enemy's camp, the Sikhs falling back bewildered 
at this unexpected mode of warfare. 

“Though paralyzed for a time by the strange 
onslaught of these bold horsemen charging for 
a second time resolutely into the midst of their 
army, yet the Sikhs, recovering from their sur- 
prise, to pour a destructive fire of muske 
amongst the Dragoons, who had been mew & 
scattered, ow'ng to the ground over which the 
had charged; and, as each saddle was empti 





countless knives and tolwars awaited the ill- 
fated soldier who was dismounted. 

‘“‘ Having ridden throughout the enemy's lines, 
and being much broken and thinned in numbers, 
they now charged back again, though scarcely 
bringing two-thirds of their numbers unwounded 
out of the enemy’s lines. 

‘One officer, Lieut. Burton, having lost his 
charger amongst hordes of the enemy, and sought 
hopelessly for another, perceived a party of dra- 
goons close to him, and, seizing the tail of a 
horse, was dragged by him at full speed through 
the camp, until, on arriving at the entrench- 
ments, the trooper, bounding over the ditch, 
dashed the officer with such violence against the 
counterscarp that he lost the hold he had so 
desperately retained, but still lives to confirm 
the tale. 

‘‘ Darkness now caused the fire on each side to 
slacken, part of the enemy’s camp and field-works 
being in our possession, whilst the Sikhs con- 
tinued to hold the remainder; but darkness 
brought no rest to the brave and wearied soldier; 
for the enemy’s expense magazines continued to 
explode in various parts of the works, the slow 
matches or burning cartridges falling amongst 
them, and several were blown up or scorched 
thereby. The main column of our troops were, 
in consequence of these disasters, ordered to 
withdraw outside the trenches, where they lay 
amongst the bodies of their dead and dying com- 
rades, worn out with their almost unremitted 
exertions ; faint from hunger, but, worse than all, 
parched with intolerable thirst, as few of the 
water-carriers who accompany an Indian army on 
active service had ventured to the ground where 
the Britons lay during that awful night. 

“The enemy had no intention of allowing the 
time to pass unprofitably while darkness pre- 
vailed, but, on ascertaining the position occupied 
by our soldiers outside the entrenchments, they 
sent spies who indicated the direction by tinkling 
a bell and running off, or by affixing a blue light 
to a stick, which was placed in the ground and 
aes to serve as a direction for the Sikh guns, 
which forthwith opened a galling fire. -One 
cannon of heavy metal was plied with such effect 
that H.M. 80th Regiment, and 1st Europeans 
were ordered to advance and take it, which duty 
they speedily accomplished. 

“*The night of the 21st of December, naturally 
the longest of the year, seemed almost an eternity 
to the “‘ wearied army of the Sutlej,” and un- 
happily proved so to many, for the Sikhs lost no 
opportunity of inflicting injury. 

“The thirst which afflicted many was so oppres- 
sive, that it overcame all other considerations, 
and many of the soldiers strayed in search of 
water towards the village, heedless of the vici- 
nity of the enemy. * “ * “6 ” 

** The casualties were, 694 killed, and 1721 
wounded ; but, of these, the British regiments 
suffered a heavy proportion, losing nearly 500 
killed, and more than 1100 wounded. These 
losses, added to those at Moodkee, gave a sum 
total of 3287 hors de combat, out of an army 
amounting altogether to about 16,000 actually 
engaged. 

“Those who had fallen in action were only 
partly interred in the trenches, for the wounded 
demanded all the attention that could be be- 
stowed. 

**The enemies’ bodies were left to the disposal 
of the jackals and vultures, who fulfilled their 
task very imperfectly, satiety having made them 


epicures. 


“The country, from the field of Ferozeshuhur 
to the fords of Hurecka, marked the track of the 
enemy’ sretreat by the corpses of soldiers wounded 
in the battle, who had died on the road, but the 
actual number of the enemy’s loss could not have 
exceeded our own.” 

The author takes the most favourable notice 
possible of the first disastrous action under Sir 





Harry Smith at Bhodiwal, where even the 
hospital resources were cut off, and the hapless 
wounded consigned to intense suffering and 
daath. This doubtful struggle was fortunately 
redeemed by the valour displayed at Aliwaj 
ot which the subjoined notices pertain (for 
we avoid entering into the accounts of the gene. 
ral actions) : 

‘** A deserter from the Bengal Horse Artillery 
(John Porter, by name) fell into our hands 
during the enemy’s retreat, and was recognised 
by some of his former associates. He had been 
some time in the Sikh service, and had been 
instrumental in. directing the tire of the light 
guns upon his countrymen, for which employ- 
ment he would have been speedily consigned to 
the tender mercies of the kites and vultures, 
had not the soldiers who captured him been re- 
strained from carrying their resentment to such 
lengths, and the political agent, hoping to make 
some use of the renegade, saved his life. Mr. John 
Porter had apparently inbibed a strong predilec- 
tion for his adopted country, and maintained 
that it would be impossible to subdue the Sikhs 
with the present forces which the British Go- 
vernment had assembled on the north-western 
frontier ; but his opinion on this and other mat- 
ters was hardly of sufficient value to have saved 
his life. 

“This man was more fortunate than another 
Englishman in the Sikh ranks at Ferozeshuhur 
who, during the storm of the works by the Bri- 
tish infantry, fell amongst the assailants, crying 
aloud—‘ Spare me, lads! Iam an Englishman, 
and belonged to the old 44th!’ His appeal was 
answered by several bayonets and execrations, 

‘* On the afternoon of the 29th of January, the 
field-hospital, with the wounded men, was re- 
moved into Loodiana. I rode over to see a 
brother-officer who had been seriously wounded 
and shall never forget the sad scene of human 
suffering presented to view. Outside the hos- 
pital tents were laid the bodies of those who had 
recently died ; many in the contorted positions 
in which the rigid hand of death-had fixed 
them ; others, more resembling sleep than death, 
had calmly passed away, struck down in full 
vigour and robust bodily health, when the hu- 
man frame, it was natural to suppose, would 
have struggled more fiercely with its arch 
enemy; but the groans of the sufferers under- 
going painful surgical operations were more 
grievous to the senses than the sight of those 
who needed no mortal aid. Pain, in all its de- 
greesand hideous varieties was forcibly portrayed 
on every square yard of earth which surrounded 
me! and, passing from sufferer to sufferer, I felt, 
or fancied I felt, each patient’s eye following 
wistfully the movements of such fortunate visi- 
tants as were exempted from the services of the 
knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling reproach- 
fully on the useless spectator of their sufferings. 
I felt it was almost a sacrilege to remain in such 
a place without being useful ; but the medical 
officers and hospital assistants so zealously ful- 
fiilled every minute detail for the relief of their 
patients, that sympathy was the only offering we 
could present to our stricken comrades. 

‘Whilst. raising the canvas door of a dark 
tent which I was entering, I stumbled, and 
nearly fell over the leg of some one stretehed 
across the entrance. When I turned to make 
apologies to the owner, I found it had none, but, 
on a pallet beside it, lay its former possessor, 
who had just undergone amputation; beyond 
him lay a dead artilleryman ; and further on, 
amongst stumps of arms protruding from the 
pallets, lay my wounded brother-officer, who ap- 

ared to suffer much more from the surrounding 
objects than from his own severe personal in- 
juries. But the attention bestowed on those 
wounded at Aliwal, differed much from a pre- 
ceeding occasion, where the hospital stores and 
conveniencies had been so far outmarched, that 
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only two rushlights were procurable to t//uminate 
the hospital. ~ 

“In the course of the 29th, at Loodiana, 
better shelter was afforded ; and its proximity 
to the sanatorium in the mountains gave a 
cheering prospect for the approaching hot sea- 
son to those who were not qualified to become 
food for powder. 

“Qn the evening of the 29th, the remains of 
all the officers who had fallen in action were 
interred: in front of the standard guards, and 
amongst them were many deeply regretted by 
their comrades. All were young, and most had 
fallen in their first field; but a soldier’s grave 
has, from the earliest records of mankind, been 
deemed the most honourable, and often the most 
desirable passage from this scene of trial.” 

But Sobraon claims the most awful impression 
ofall. Witness the annexed quotations : 

“ As we lay under arms on our allotted posts, 
every ear was intently listening, in expectation 
of the first boom from the mortars and howit- 
gers, Which were to announce the commencement 
of the work of death. 

“All awaited in silent and earnest attention 
the appointed signal, and scarcely the clash of 
asabre could be heard which might convey to 
the enemy’s pickets an alarm of the approach of 
the formidable host which were preparing to 
assail the doomed garrison, Not even an ex- 
piring groan or shriek had been heard from the 
Sikh advanced posts, which had been marked 
for destruction, and we were speculating whether 
the misty appearance round the horizon would 
be dispelled by the increasing light of day, when 
aflash from our batteries, succeeded by the roar 
of one of the monster howitzers, and the rushing 
sound of the hissing mass of iron hurled forth 
and bursting over the Sikh entrenchments, was 
the long-expected herald of battle.’’ 

The battle rages, and a singular instance of 
heroism may be detached : 

“Under General Gilbert’s command were the 

Sirmoor battalion, which had joined the force at 
Loodiana, and these fine little Goorkhas gave 
evidence that they had not degenerated in mili- 
tary prowess since the memorable Nepaulese 
war, The corps is composed of riflemen, carry- 
ing in their girdles a crooked knife (termed a 
‘kookery ’), to give the coup-de-grace to the 
wounded, and they used the hideous instrument 
with unaccountable zeal against the Sikhs. As 
they were known to possess relatives and connec- 
tions amongst the Khalsa troops, it had been a 
matter of doubt with many that their hands 
would have been amongst the foremost in the 
field, but the battle-cry roused their hereditary 
ardour, and overcame every other consideration. 
Their gallant leader, Captain J. Fisher, whose 
exploits with the rifle are well known to those 
who have been his companions in the hunting- 
fields of the Dhoon, had just surmounted the 
parapet, when he perceived a battery not six 
yards distant from him, which continued to gall 
the assailants with incessant rounds of grape. 
Seizing a rifle from the hands of one of his 
Goorkhas, Fisher rested his arm on the parapet, 
and the next second pierced with a rifle-ball the 
artilleryman, who was about to apply the slow 
match to the touch-hole of a cannon. Receiving 
the loaded rifles from the hands of the soldiers, 
who handed them up to their commander, he 
continued to deal rapid destruction amongst the 
Sikh golundauze. 
_ “A party of Sikh infantry, who were placed 
in defence of the battery, at last perceived the 
marksman, who was quickly silencing their can- 
non, and, pouring a volley in that direction, the 
gallant soldier rolled back amongst the corpses 
which strewed the exterior of the works. 

“The field of Sobraon did not bear on its 
erimsoned surface a soldier more deeply regret- 
ted by all who knew him than the fallen chief 
of the Sirmoor battalion. * * * 





‘Immediately the enemy had finally disap- 
peared, parties were detached from each regiment 
to bury their dead, and the British army re- 
turned to the quarters which they had quitted 
on that memorable morning. The 10th of 
February brought no rest to our gallant chief, 
who hastened, after the enemy’s defeat, to 
Ferozepore, to direct the passage of the Sutlej by 
Sir John Grey’s division, on that very night, 
when, it was natural to suppose, there was little 
likelihood of the Sikh army taking any measures 
to oppose our progress. The pontoon train, 
under the direction of our engineers, was in 
readiness for this important movement, and the 
advanced guard ot the army crossed without any 
accident on the bridge, which was finally com- 
pleted within two days for the transit of the 
whole army. 

“The wounded on the British side had been 
better provided for than on any former occasion, 
although the number of soldiers who had been 
struck down caused a scarcity of conveyances. 
All were as speedily as possble removed into 
Ferozepore, where the whole cantonment had 
been converted into a hospital, and every atten- 
tion was bestowed which medical aid could afford 
or humanity suggest. 

‘On the day following the action, many Sikhs 
came across, unarmed, in search of their de- 
ceased comrades, and no interruption being 
offered to them in the discharge of these sacred 
duties, in a short time small fires were seen to 
arise on various parts of the field of battle, and 
many of the fallen warriors were consigned to 
the flames. 

‘Two days after the battle, the strange sight 
was witnessed of British and Sikhs, Hindoos 
and Mussulmen, wandering indiscriminately over 
the field where all had so recently been engaged 
in mortal contest.” 

With one more notice of our enemies we con- 
clude our review of this animated and interest- 
ing publication : 

‘The fate of the Sikh sirdars, since Runjeet’s 
death, has presented also a tragical catalogue: 
thirty-five have been murdered, seven died a 
natural death, eleven were killed in the late 
actions, twelve remain living at Lahore. 

‘Under the present reduced state of the Sikh 
army, it is not the least probable that the nation 
can ever become again the formidable enemy 
which they have lately been found.” 





By Clara L. Balfour. 
Houlston and Stoneman. 


The Women of Scripture. 
Pp. 368. 


A SENSIBLE introduction, which contrasts the 
heathen with the scriptural estimate of women, 
leads us to Biographical Memoirs of females who 
appear in the Old and New Testaments; the 
whole tending to illustrate the religious, moral, 
and social duties of the sex. The remarks and 
conclusions are of an instructive nature ; and 
the volume well calculated to elevate the cha- 
racter of women, while it impresses on their 
minds the grave condition of their responsibili- 
ties in every relation of life, from the cradle to 
the grave. 


Readings for the Young ; from the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. 3 vols. 16mo, Edinburgh: R. 
Cadell, London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


No author that ever lived has furnished more 
unexceptionable and instructive matter for 
youthful reading than Sir Walter Scott. It is 
a natural rhyme to his name that he never wrote 
a line which, dying, he should wish to di¢: and 
the present selection in prose and verse appears 
to be an excellent production to accompany his 
Tales of a Grandfather. The work is very neatly 
got up, and profusely embellished with wood- 
cuts, and among the multitude of publication- 
candidates for Christmas presents well deserves 
to take one of the foremost places, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKSPERE AND HIS HOUSE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—Allow me to sympathise with you in re- 
gretting that the Corporation of “the greatest 
city of the greatest nation in the world,”’ should 
have degraded itself in not responding to Mr. 
Lott’s motion for a vote of 50 guineas towards 
the purchase of Shakspere’s House. On the 6th 
of June, 1843, this same Corporation voted £145 
for the purchase of a Lease, bearing the auto- 
graph of Shakspere, and which is religiously 
preserved beneath a glass case in the City Library. 
It may be urged that this vote was far from 
unanimous, and that (like the motion of the 
same gentleman for a City Museum), it was met 
by the jests and ridicule of some of the more 
eloquent of the citycommonwealth. Verily this 
great city evinces no want of concord when the 
subject of their votes is deeds heroic; for it is 
on record that on the 6th of April, 1846, they 
passed four votes unanimously, and these votes 
were for the presentation of the freedom of the 
city, in gold boxes, of the value of one hundred 
guineas each, to the four great generals of India, 
The unanimity and loud cheering which accom- 
panied the votes, methinks strongly marked the 
preference to martial victories, rather than to 
the more humanizing effects of mental achieve- 
ments; and, tell me, gentle reader, dost think 
the great heroes who were the objects of 
the city’s honour, either derived a brighter 
lustre, or felt additional pride in thus having 
the freedom of the mighty Babylon thrust upon 
them? Dost think the privilege of being allowed 
to open a dairy in Milk-street, or an oyster shop 
in Billingsgate, afforded them matter for much 
self-glorification? No, verily,—but let the little 
slip of sheepskin conferring these important 
privileges, be but enshrined in a golden coffer of 
a hundred guineas value, and the freedom of the 
city is no longer a worthless honour, and the cor- 
poration stands forth as the most liberal corpora- 
tion in the world. 

It is perhaps questionable if the many recipi- 
ents of these golden freedoms really fee/, to its 
full extent, the honour the city fancies it is 
conferring, and moreover, there may be some in 
its councils, who question the propriety of voting 
away the city cash, except on matters civic; but 
while it appears to possess such ample funds 
wherewithal to dispense its bounty, it is certainly 
probable that it would secure a more enduring 
fame, if its liberality were occasionally evinced 
in a desire to honour the memory of those whose 
sayings and doings have largely contributed to 
the physical amelioration or mental advancement 
of their species. ‘Ihe day has dawned in which 
some men think that the humanizing influence 
of the greatest works of far-spreading mind are 
as worthy of a triumph as the mighty deeds of 
Eastern conquests. . 

I would not be thought to detract from the 
merits of the four famed generals, who were 
the objects of civic distinction, but they have not 
been forgotten by a grateful country, and their 
laurels received no additional glory from these 
costly baubles, half the price of which is denied 
as a grateful tribute to the immortal Shakspere. 

Your obedient Servant, - 


P.S.—The enterprising Rajah of Sarawak has 
also recently been presented with a jifty guinea 
freedom-box. Are his glorious achievements 
50 per cent. less valuable because they are 
bloodless ? 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
November 9th, 1847. 
Dear Mr, Eprror,—Last Saturday’s Gazette 
contains a critical letter just worth sufficient 
notice to dissipate an error fatal nearly to the 
whole; your correspondent being one of those 
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who, tilting a lance, ‘as brandished at the eyes 
of ignorance,” under the shelter of the clarum et 
venerabile nomen of our great dramatic poet, has 
mistaken the shadow for the substance, and 
gone through the former with great precision. 
Now, every one knows that not a glimpse of 
good evidence was ever recognised for estab- 
lishing the Brook House as Shakspere’s birth- 
place; and I thought every one also knew 
perfectly well that the tradition recorded by 
Oldys of the poet having been born near the 
church preceded by a century the notice of the 
Brook House by the Poet Jordan ; in fact, the 
attribution of the Brook House arose out of the 
earlier tradition, and has nothing whatever to 
do with it; but Mr. Fairholt, having gratuitously 
knocked down an absurdity that has been 
already demolished by a dozen previous writers, 
fancies he has disproved the more ancient tra- 
dition, As I had the honour of communicating 
this early belief to the pages of your Journal 
some weeks since, you may not wholly consider 
it a work of supererogation on my part to remark 
that your correspondent has thrown away his 
arguments on a point concerning which no 
question ever existed, leaving the real difficulty 
of reconciling the church and Henley-street 
traditions quite untouched. I must apologise 
for taking up your space on such an unimportant 
matter; but your readers might, perhaps, from 
the letter alluded to being written in a tone of 
some confidence, be led to imagine that the over- 
sight was committed by your former correspon- 
dent, not by the author of the “‘ Home of Shak- 
spere.” 
J, O. Harirwett, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of this society was held on 
Monday evening, the 8th inst., Mr. W. J. Hamil- 
ton, President, in the chair. 

A very long list of donations to the library, 
subsequently to the last meeting, was announced 
by the Secretary, and the names of three new 
candidates directed to be suspended in the 
library. 

Two very interesting communications were 
read—the first from Sir Thos. Mitchell, giving an 
account of some recent explorations by a party 
under his command in Australia, concluding as 
follows :—‘‘It may be interesting to the Geo- 
graphical Society to know that I am sending off 
now, by permission of Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, my assistant, Mr. Kennedy, with a small 
light party to explore the river Victoria to its 
estuary, and thus I hope to open a line of com- 
munication between Sydney and the nearest part 
of the Indian Ocean, westward of Torres Straits.” 

The second was a letter from Dr. Bird, Secre- 
tary of the Bombay Geographical Society, stating 
that a Mission was about to start for the borders 
of Chinese Tartary, Capt. Cunningham, of the 
Engineers, Lieut, Strachey, and Dr. Thompson, 
having been appointed for the purpose. The 
Calcutta and Bombay Asiatic Societies had fur- 
nished to the Government lists of questions as 
desiderata on the Orography, Hydrography, 
Ethnology, and Archeology of Central Asia, 

The route to be taken by the mission from 
India, will be along the upper part of the valley 
of the Sutlej, near its origin, into which its 
members will pass after traversing the high 
Southern ranges of the Himalaya mountains, by 
the Nitee Ghaut, at an elevation of 14,544 feet 
above the level of the ocean, and about the 3lst 
degree of N. lat., and 80° long. E. of Greenwich. 
They will then proceed across the Sutlej valley 
to the junction of its eastern branch, the river of 
Lan-zing, with the Spiti river, which is here 
flowing from the northward, and will thence pro- 
ceed by the Panj-kang lake to the pass of the 
Karokoram mountains, oyer which a pass leads 








to Yarkand, or they will follow. the pass across 
the mountains from Rodokh to Khoten, where 
they are desired to winter if possible, but if not 
able to do so they are to remain at Rodokh, on 
this side of the Kuenlun, or go on to Yarkand on 
the other. As soon as the season will admit of 
travelling, Capt. Cunningham is to explore the 
course of the Indus to Ghilgit, and thence 
through the terra incognita of the Dardu and 
Hazarah countries to the Punjaub; and Lieut. 
Strachey will pass on through the district east- 
ward of the Sin-Rah-bab river, or eastern branch 
of the Indus, to Gardokh and the Manasarewa 
lake, to which place he penetrated last year from 
the Kamoan over the Himalayas. He may then 
follow the route into eastern Tibet by the La 
Gauskiel pass, and is directed to explore from 
thence the course of the Sanfu, ascertaining 
whether it be the river of Ava or the Dihung, 
which falls into the Bramahputra. Dr. Thomp- 
son is to investigate all the mineral treasury of 
our northern frontier. They are provided with 
barometers, thermometers, sextants, altitude 
and azimuth circles, magnetical instruments, 
and with whatever is in fact necessary for the 
extension of geographical knowledge and the 
domain of science. The members are prohibited 
from going into independent Tartary, in order to 
prevent the possibility of any of those accidents 
befalling to the gentlemen of the mission, such as 
had already happened to those who preceded them 
in the field of exploration. The primary object 
of the mission is, we believe, to settle the boun- 
dary between Golab Sing’s possessions and Tibet, 
but as it is very probable that the Chinese will 
not depute any persons to meet it, the members 


of it have been directed to employ themselves in | 8T@ 


prosecuting geographical discovery for the next 
two years; a period ample for enabling them to 
compare the geographical structure of Central 
Asia with that of South America, and of estab- 
lishing or amending many of the opinions pro- 
pounded by Humboldt, in his Asie Centrale, 
which can now only be considered of a fragmen- 
tary character. ; 


ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Nov, 3.—Sir H. T. De la Beche, President, 
in the chair.—‘A Description of some Remains 
of Anthracotherioid Quadrupeds, discovered by 
the Marchionessof Hastings in the Eocene Depo- 
sits on the North-west Coast of the Isle of Wight,’ 
by Prof. Owen was read.—The Professor thinks 
theseremains clearly establish the former existence 
on this island oftwo extinct pachydermatous ani- 
mals, in addition to those mentioned in his work on 
British fossil mammalia. One was as large asthe 
tapir—the other as thecommon boar; and‘ both 
possessed that most. complete or typicalsystem of 

ate dentition which in the actual creation 
is only exemplified in the genus Sus. For 
these new animals he proposes the names of Hyo- 
potamus vectianus and H, velaunus; the specific 
names pointing out the locality where they 
were originally discovered—the former in the 
Isle of Wight, the latter, previously, near Puy en 
Velai, in Auvergne. Prof. Owen in conclusion 
attempted to develope an idea of Cuvier: who 
thought that all pachy dermatous animals 
might be classified in conformity to the number 
of their toes. He divided the ungulate or 
hoofed quadrupeds into the Artiodactyla, or 
those with an even number of toes—as two or 
four,—and the Perissodactyla, with an uneven 
number of toes—as one or three—on the hind 
foot. From the latter he again separates the 
Proboscidea ; their long proboscis and many other 
peculiarities of structureentitling theseanimals to 
rank as a distinct group. Prof. Owen exhibited a 
table of the various existing aad extinct genera 
belonging to these divisions; and pointed out, 
that in the actual creation those chiefly abound 
which are most adapted for the use and adyan- 


tage of mankind, 





ee 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


10th November.—Mr. Thos. Webster, F.R.S. 
in the chair. §. Hall, T. Drayton, and J. Wilks, 
were elected members. The Secretary read an 
address on the opening of this, the 94th session 
of the society, congratulating the members on 
the prosperity of the sosiete, and its prospects 
of increasing usefulness. It referred to the 
changes recently introduced into the constitu. 
tion of the society, and the great general bene. 
fit which had resulted therefrom; the increased 
number of communications received and re. 
warded, as well as the extended list of prizes 
for useful and decorative manufactures, which 
has been offered during the past, and are offered 
for the present session. It next alluded to the 
suggestion which had been made at an early 
period by H.R. H. the President, indicating 
one direction in which the arts and manufac. 
tures of England admitted of advancement, and 
eminently required improvement, and the suc. 
cess which had attended the offering of large 
premiums for the production of improved speci- 
mens uniting decorative art with manufacturing 
skill, and the ready sale which manufacturers 
found for their improved productions. It then 
referred to the efforts of the past session to 
establish an annual exhibition of British Manu- 
factures, and announced the intention of the 
council to open the second exhibition in Febru- 
ary, or the beginning of March next, after which, 
in June, the exhibition of the paintings by W. 
Mulready, Esq., R.A., is to take place. The 
address concluded by stating that H. M. the 
Queen had, at the request of the Prince Consort, 
nted to the society, a Royal Charter of Incor- 
poration, bearing date 10th June last. The 
document was then laid on the table. 

Mr. J. Cundall read a paper ‘On Ornamental 
Art, as applied to Ancient and Modern Book- 
binding,” 

Mr. Henry Cole, assistant-keeper of the Pub- 
lic Records, exhibited a number of very. curious 
and beautiful specimens, among which was one 
of the time of Henry VII. containing the deeds 
relating to the Chapel of Henry VII. at Wet- 
minster, and in which the Monks undertook to 
pray for the soul of the king, as its founder, as 
ong as the world is. 


- A REMARKABLE AEROLITE. 

On the 14th July last, a remarkable aérolite fell 
at Brannan, in Bohemia. Two fragments were 
found, one weighing 15, theother 21 kilogrammes. 
The aérolite appeared to proceed, as is very 
often the case, from asmall black cloud, The 
smaller fragment fell upon a house, pierced the 
roof, struck a beam, which caused it to deviate 
slightly from its course, passed through a ceiling 
composed of white clay and straw, and entered 
a room where several persons were assembled, 
but, fortunately, no one was hurt. A circum- 
stance worthy of remark was, that the straw 
of the ceiling traversed by the meteor, was 
not in the least carbonized; it only appeared 
of a brighter yellow, with semi-metallic lustre; 
pieces of straw even adhering to the stone, pre 
sented no trace of carbonization. A fragment 
has been analysed by M. Fischer, of Breslau, who 
found in it, besides sulphureted iron, carbon, 
phosphorus, and bromine. In sawing the mass 
globules were inflamed by the friction of the 
teeth of the saw, and a bright light produced. 

THE ACTION OF CYANOGEN AND THE CHLORIDE 

OF CYANOGEN ON ANILINE. 


Pursuing his researches on the 
substitution of aniline, M. A. W. 


roducts of 
offman first 


studied the action of cyanogen on this base, @ 
the hope of obtaining a substance corresponding 
to chloraniline andbromaniline. There areform 
in this reaction several substances, but the aaa 
cipal product is a crystallized matter endow 
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with basic properties, and the composition of 
which is expressed by the formula :—C!*H’N? 
—H'N,Cy. M. Hoffman has named this new 
pase cyaniline, 

By the action of the chloride of cyanogen on 
aniline, aniline is transformed into a resinous 
substance, the hydro-chlorate of a new crystal- 
lized base, with the composition C?°H?*N®°— 
C#H™N,C!*{ iy {N. Provisionally this body 
isnamed, by M. Hoifman melaniline. It consists 
ofan equivalent of aniline coupled with another 
in which an atom of hydrogen is replaced by 
cyancgen. 


THE SEPARATION OF TIN FROM ANTIMONY. 


Tue following is the method adopted by 
M. H. Rose :—Plunge the metals into concen- 
trated nitric acid. After a lively oxidation is 
manifested, evaporate the whole at a gentle heat, 
and melt the y dust of the oxide in a silver 
crucible, with an excess of the hydrate of soda; 
recover with water and then heat the melted 
mass, and after thorough cooling, carefully filter 
the antimoniate of soda and wash it with a weak 
solution of carbonate of soda. In this humid 


state dissolve it in a mixture of chloro-hydric 
and tartaric,acids, and precipitate the antimony 
by a current of sulpho-hydric gas. 

The solution of the stannate of soda is equally 
rendered by chloro-hydric acid, and similarly pre- 
cipitated by a current of sulphureted hydrogen. 


THE ACIDS OF SULPHUR. 

The experiments of MM. Fordos and Gelis 
shew that all the chlorides of sulphur yield, 
with aqueous sulphurous acid, the same com- 
pounds. The principal product of this reaction 
sa new oxygenated compound of sulphur, in 
which, five elements of sulphur are combined 
with an equal number of equivalents of oxygen, 
which is saturated with only a single equivalent 
of base, and which consequently is represented 
by the formula, S5O5MO. This acid, the penta- 
thionic, differs from all acids of sulphur yet 
known. MM. Fordos and Gelis have also found, 
after trying several re-agents, in the employment 
of the hypo-chlorites, a simple and precise pro- 
cess of analysis for the inferior oxygenated com- 
pounds of sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, &c. 

{ LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


November 6th.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 
A large number of books were presented to the 
library. Mr, Albemarle Bettington presented 
acollection of fossil remains from the island of 
erim. 
The secretary read to the meeting a letter 
which he had received from a society recently 








» formed at Delhi for the purpose of investigating 


and illustrating the ancient remains both of the 
Hindu and Mahommedan periods yet existing in 
and about the ancient metropolis of the Mogul 
empire, to be denominated the Archeological 
Society of Delhi. The letter expressed the wish 
of the society to concur with this society in the 
objects whic may be common to both ; and for- 
; some accounts of their proceedings, 
which were read. Their first meeting was well 
attended, and the names of several of the parties 
present are well known to us. The chair was 
taken by Sir F. Metcalfe, who was elected Pre- 
sident of the society. At subsequent meetings, 
papers were read in illustration of the Kalan 
Musjeed of Delhi, and of the hot sulphur springs 
of Sonah, 35 miles S.W. of Delhi; and we were 
to see that the society had been able to ex- 
tend their researches beyond the limits of their 
own locality, by the aid ef the Governor General, 
who had liberally acceded to their request that 
his lordship would authorize researches to be 





made at the newly discovered ruins of Ranode, 
in Sindia’s territory. Lieut. Maisey, who had 
last year made some antiquarian researches at 
the fortress of Kallinger, was named to undertake 
the examination of the ruins. 

The assistant-secretary read extracts of letters 
which had been received from Major Rawlinson 
since the vacation. The major had obtained leave 
of absence during the hot weather, to proceed to 
the scene of his former labours, for the purpose of 
again going over the whole of his work, making 
corrections where necessary (which the knowledge 
he had gained on the subject since his first visit 
enabled him to do effectually) : and in order, by 
the aid of scaffolding and long ladders, to ex- 
amine the other parts, where he might hope to 
recover some portion of the Median and Baby- 
lonian writing, of which so much is destroyed, 
and of which the recent discoveries at Nineveh 
have so greatly increased the interest. In the 
first letter read, dated at Behistun, on the 20th of 
July, Major Rawlinson stated that on close ex- 
amination, with his increased means, he had 
found that all the writing of the upper tablets 
was utterly gone; that not half a dozen letters 
could be made out in the whole of that immense 
extent. In his re-examination of the Persian 
portion, which the society has published, he 
states that he has read several names and other 
words which he had formerly been unable to de- 
cipher, and corrected a good many errors; his 
increased knowledge of the language having en- 
abled him to seize many of the minor points 
which formerly escaped him. He promises, there- 
fore, a copious list of errata. He had been able, 
with great difficulty, to reach the Babylonian 
tablets, but, he feared, with almost as little success 
as on the upper tablets. He had, however, still 
hopes of copying a few letter's on one corner. It 
appears from a subsequent letter, dated at Hama- 
dan, that Major Rawlinson had already begun to 
suffer from the heat, and that he had been 
compelled to leave Behistun for the mountains, 
but at the date of this second letter his health 
was improving. In a third letter, received the 
day before the meeting, and written at Behistun, 
Major Rawlinson said, that on his return from 
Hamadan with renewed health and spirits, he 
had been delighted to find that the Babylonian 
bit, in the corner mentioned before, was now 
legible by the aid of a powerful telescope. He 
was very anxious to obtain a paper impression, 
but, though a hardy climber, he was unable to 
reach the spot, nor was one of his attendants 
able to accomplish the feat. By good luck, 
however, a couple of wild Kurds, who climb like 
cats, offered their services, and a very fair im- 
pression has thus been procured: by the help 
of which, collated with two independent copies 
taken by telescope, he has obtained such further 
insight into the character, as to enable him to 
say, for -the first time, “land in sight.” As 
soon as he returns to Baghdad, he will prepare a 
paper for publication. 

Near the ruins of Holwan, Major Rawlinson 
has discovered a fine inscription in the cylinder 
character, 63 lines in length, which he intends 
to copy on his return. 

A short paper by Mr. Finn, British Consul at 
Jerusalem, was read, on some recent investiga- 
tion made in the so called Tombs of the Kings, 
at that place, by the new Pasha, who has been 
digging there in search of water. The labours 
of the Pasha have shewn that there is no passage 
from the northern termination of the portico, 
into any subterraneous chambers, like those at 
the southern end, as had been supposed by 
Irby and Mangles, Dr. Robinson, and others, 
but some curious, regularly formed excavations, 
were found sunk in the rocky pavement ; one of 
them, which was circular, was eight feet in dia- 
meter, and five feet deep. Some human bones 
were found in other excavations, 

ThenewPashais saidtohaye a tastefor antiqui- 





ties. He buys old coins at any price, and obtains 
pieces of ancient sculpture from all parts of his 
government, for the purpose of enriching the 
Museum now forming at Constantinople. One 
beautiful piece of sculpture in his possession, 
has been seen by Mr. Finn, representing a sleep- 
ing female near a cavern, about to be attacked 
by a serpent, at which a man is in the act of 
hurling a stone. Another man stands in sur- 
prise at the beauty of the woman. A goat, a 
sheep, and a sphinx, form part of the group. A 
beautiful sarcophagus, which was entire a year 
ago, lying near Jerusalem, is being demolished 
bit by bit, to the véxation of the Europeans who 
see it. Itis said to have been brought there by 
an English traveller, who was compelled, by @ 
former Pasha, to leave it behind him. 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Council Meeting, Nov. 10th,—Communications 
were received frcm Messrs. John Lindsay, and 
Richard Sainthill, of Cork, on discoveries of 
Saxon, Cufic, and English coins in Ireland; 
from Mr. Sprague, on an inscribed monumental 
slab, of the fourteenth century, discovered under 
some pews in St. Gregory’s Church, Sudbury ; 
from Mr. Baigent, on a presumed episcopal monu- 
ment, in Winchester Cathedral, which exhibits 
peculiarities not hitherto noticed; from Mr. 
Horley, of Toddington, Beds.; Mr. Norris, of 
South Petherton, and Mr. Sandys of Canterbury. 

Institute of British Architects—Mr. M, D. 
Wyatt read a paper on mosaics as applied to 
architectural decoration, which he traced from 
Persia and Greece to Rome and modern Italy. 
He divided his views into the pictorial and geo- 
metrical patterns, and referred much to Pompeii 
for proofs of his explanations, and illustrated his 
lecture by beautiful drawings and engravings. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK 

Monday.—British Architects, 8, p.m.—Chemical, 8, p.m, 
— Medical, 8, p.m.—Statistical, 8, p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnzan, 8, p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 84, p.m.—Society of Arts,8,p.m. 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8, p.m.—Royal, 84, p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic,2,p.m.— Westminster Medical,8,p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tuanks to the liberality of the Marquis of 
Bute, Sir W. Wynn, and other possessors of 
chef d’ euvres of art, the studies of pictures left 
this year in the British Gallery have been direc- 
ted to some of the most admirable examples of 
great masters. The Exhibition opens to private 
view this day, and amateurs will find a number 
of able copies of Ruben’s rich painting of the 
“Lady, Boy, and Fruit’; one of the most 
pleasant subjects on which he ever lavished the 
wealth of his pallet. Two water-colour copies, 
by Miss Mary Anne Sharpe and Miss Greener, 
are beautifully executed, and a full-sized oil 
painting, by Miss Purday (though unfinished), 
also attracted our especial notice. 

Reynolds’ ‘“ Lady Waldegrave,” two Pous- 
sins; Titian’s ‘‘ Loyola,” and afew others, do 
not seem to have been favourites with the 
students. But of Rembrandt’s “ Dutch Ad- 
miral,’”” there is a whole side of a room in rank 
and file, and some of them very cleverly done. 
Reynolds’ “St. John” is equally prolific and 
productive of merit. 

A Berghem landscape, too, has been ably 
imitated by F. Clater, R. P. Leitch, and others. 
A fine Pynacker, Sir W. W. Wynn’s sunny 
Ruben’s landscape,” Snyder’s “Fox and 
Stork,” and the incomparable “ Frost Scene,”’ 
by Vanderneer, have furnished subjects not to be 
surpassed in variety and interest ; and we rejoice 
to add, made English by ‘several of our young 
and rising artists in a style very honourable to 
their talents and promise. 

On the whole, and as far as it goes, the 
Exhibition is satisfactory. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











The National G .—Mr. Eastlake havin 
resigned his office of Keeper of the Nationa 
Gallery, Mr. Uwins, R.A. has been appointed 
his successor, and also holds the situation of 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Pictures, 

Statues of Mr. Huskisson.—Besides the statue 
of the late Mr. Huskisson, by Gibson, recently 
erected at Liverpool, another & the same hand 
has been presented by Mrs. Huskisson for the 
vestibule of Lloyd’s. A correspondence on the 
subject has been published, in which the com- 
mercial and financial talents of the deceased are 
highly eulogised. We can say nothing to this 
disposition of the statues till we see it in situ; 
but if it be the work on which we animadverted 
in the L.G. when exhibited, it strikes us that it 
must be a strange companion to Lough’s Prince 
Albert of the lite size in the same vestibule whilst 
Mr. Huskisson is colossal, above eighe feet. 

Royal Academy.—On Monday week there was 
a general assembly of the Royal Academicians, 
when Mr. Frederick Richard Pickersgill and 
Mr. Sidney Smirke were elected Associates. 

The Architectural Association.—Under this title 
the Association of Architectural Draughtsmen 
has been re-modelled, and opened in the Hall 
of -~ Inn, with a spirited address delivered 
by Mr. Donaldson. Mr. Kerr was the President. 

Mr. Cottingham’s collection of medizyval arts 
has been bequeathed to his son, who intends 
most righteously to preserve it entire. 

The Frescoes at Eton College have been inspected 





has appeared, and we have only now to reiterate 
our commendations. The part before us is worthy 
of its predecessors. and is bringing Edinburgh 
towards a close. The illustrations consist of 
Chrichton Castle by Creswick, Dowie’s Tavern, 
the Fleshmarket Close, and Dunblane Cathedral, 
by Cattermole, and St. Bernard’s Well and Dun- 
barton, by Leitch—all most artistically treated. 
Of the accompanying letter-press, we may truly 
repeat a notice to subscribers, ‘‘It embodies 
much that is curious in history, anecdote, and 
tradition.” ‘ 

The National Gallery of Pictures by the Great 
Masters, PartI. J. and F. Tallis. 
Wirxie’s “Village Festival,” engraved by P. 
Lightfoot, is the frontispiece to this new design ; 
and decidedly so dark, that we hope it is nota 
sample specimen. It is accompanied by a fair 
engraving of West's great picture, the “ Healing 
of the Sick ;” and a landscape composition of 
various rural beauty, by J. C. Bentley, after Sir 
George Beaumont. The publication is low 
riced, and thus calculated to promote a general 
feeling for the arts, where expensive works are 

out of the question. 
Tallis’s Street Views and Pictorial Directory of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Idem. 


Is another cheap novelty, the design of which is 


to afford neat and popular illustrations of archi- 
tecture throughout the empire, in public build- 


ings, streets, squares, &c., &c. Itis prettily and, 


as far as we see, correctly executed. 








by Prince Albert, and the newspaper account of 
the visit states that they are in excellent preser- 
vation, seem to have been executed by: Florentine 
artists in the 15th century, illustrate miracles 
attributed to the Virgin Mary, but several of 
them treat in a manner which renders them un- 
fit for public exhibition. They have been shut 
up by oak panelling since 1720. 

Exeter Cathedral.—An ancient fresco has 
been discovered in the ambulatory on the south 
entrance of the Lady's Chapel. "What remains 
exhibits a rich pavement and the lower portion 
of two figures, supposed to be a king and a 
bishop with a mitre at his feet, and both in richly 
embroidered vestments, 

The Fine Arts in Manchester.—We rejoice to 
see it stated in the Manchester Guardian that the 
Cheap Evening Exhibition, which closed on 
Saturday, had been visited on that day by 1742 
individuals, by 1544 on the preceding evening ; 
in the first of its two weeks by 3000, and in the 
last by 7,677. This shows a growing feeling for 
the arts, and one which ought to be encouraged 
throughout the empire. 


Roberts's Sketches of Egypt and Nubia. Parts 
VI. and VII. oo G. Moon. 
A more than usually attractive number of this 
superb work, asit contains a double quantity of 
illustrations and text, under a single cover. The 
vignettes are extremely curious and interesting ; 
they consist of representations of “ a Colossal 
Statue at the temple of Luxor,” of “‘a Gateway 
of Dendera,”’ of **Siout,” in upper Egypt, of a 
group of “Nubian Women,” of the “Entrance 
to the Beni Hassan Caves,” and of the “ Temple 
of Wady Sabona.” There are, besides, six full- 
sized plates, lithographed in Haghe’s best style, 
from some of the most felicitous of Roberts’s 
characteristic sketches. The views of the colos- 
sal remains at Phile, are of the highest in- 


of Karnack; but where all is so excellent, it 
seems almost unfair of us to select, so we will 
dismiss this double number of the “ Sketches” 
with that praise it so richly deserves. It is all 
that could be wished. 
Scotland Delineated. Part V. J. Hogarth. 
THERE can be but one opinion of the great beauty 
and merit of this work, to which we have paid a 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, 9th November, 1847, 


A SINGULAR coincidence gives all the impor- 
tance of a species of miracle to two events which, 
since this morning, have engrossed the attention 
of the Paris population. 


News have been re- 
ceived,—brought by the packet, l’Ocean—to the 


effect that M. le Compte Bresson, ambassador of 
France at the court of the Two Sicilies, had 
been found dead in his bed, with a gash in his 
throat produced 4 a razor. 

acquainted with M. 
subject to temporary fits of mental aberration, 
and that he must have struck himself during one 
of these attacks of insanity. 


Persons intimately 
Bresson assert that he was 


On the very same day when this news reached 


us, another diplomatist of the same rank, M. le 
Compte Mortier, French Ambassador at Turin, 
‘was taken to a lunatic asylum, in consequence of 
a fearful scene, the details of which are given by 
the Débdats in terms which we will abridge. For 
some time past, many symptoms of a grave 
character had been noticed in the mental dis- 
position of M. Mortier. He held language and 
indulged in acts of the greatest violence. Yes- 
terday, he shut himself up with his two children 
in his bedroom, and armed with a razor, which 
he now and then would brandish over their 
heads, and now would threaten to turn against 
himself, he declared his resolve to kill and die 
with them. 
children was at the door, unable to obtain ad- 
mission, and ex: 
he would carry his dreadful threats into execu- 
tion. The Chancellor of France and the Prefect 
of Police were soon in attendance, having been 
apprized by her of the state of things, but they 
dared not order the door to be broken open, dread- 
I in-| ing, with reason, lest the very first noise should 
terest, and the same remark applies to the ruins goad the unfortunate maniac to murder his chil- 


The mother of the unfortunate 


ing almost every minute that 


ren or accomplish his threats of suicide. This 


horrible scene, enacted in the Hotel Chatham, 
lasted more than three hours. 
gently, and without noise, opening a door whic 

had for a long time remained closed and hidden 
by the bed curtains, they were enabled to con- 
trive the escape of the poor children one after 
the other. 


Then only, b 


But the father remained armed with 





just tribute of praise as each successive number 





his razor, and his excitement was far from 











abating, but, on the contrary, he complained jn 
bitter and energetic terms of the violation of his 
house. ‘These complaints suggested to the 
Prefect of Police the felicitous idea of inducin 
him to write to the Garde des Sceaux (the Min. 
ister of Justice), to obtain redress for the supposed 
illegality. M. Mortier, accordingly, did write, 
after, however, having taken every precaution 
to prevent the subtraction of his razor. But his 
suspicions were lulled by a friendly letter from 
the Garde des Sceaux, who had been forewarned, 
and who requested his visit to his hotel to 
settle with him the terms of the reparation 
which was due to him. M. Mortier then con. 
sented to go down stairs, and, once in the yar, 
closed the razor and put it in his pucket. ‘This 
was the moment anxiously expected by the 
Police Agents to make themselves masters of 
his person. 

Let us turn to less mournful topics :—Our 
great-grandmothers were addicted to poodles 
and the small fry of boudoir poets; then came 
the rage for big black-cats and philosophers,— 
David Hume, by the way, profited by this when 
he visited the Parisians; next came monkeys 
and the little abbés, powdered, scented, and poma- 
tumed; later, parroquets and political orators 
had their turn; now it seems that convicts 
and lions are in vogue. The Mysteries of Paris 
have imparted: a peculiar charm to the heroes 
of the Bagne and of the Cour d’ Assizes; but I 
cannot well trace to its origin the infatuation 
which makes of Abdallah a great personage, 
And who is Abdallah? will you inquire.—Ab- 
dallah, the issue of unknown -parents, but, 
doubtless, worthy of their son, is a young lion of 
the Atlas, for whom his gentleness, his beauty, 
and theextraordinary dispositions, he testifies for 
a precocious civilization, have gained admission 
into the most exclusive circles of Paris, and 
here he obtains a success which disconcerts the 
amour prope of his two-legged brethren, of those 
lions of the Boudoir whom vaudevilles and 
novels vainly strive to represent as very dan- 
gerous. Abdallah, less conceited than most of 
them, is, in consequence, much more welcome; 
and his ever-increasing popularity, seems to 
threaten discomfiture for the race of King 
Charles’ breed. 

The Thédtre Frangais continues its rehearsals 
of the tragedy of Mme. de Girardin. We 
know not whether her Cleopatra will deserve the 
epigram formerly bestowed upon another tragedy 
written on the same subject. The author being 
very wealthy, ‘albeit a poet, had caused to be 
constructed by the celebrated machinist, Vaucan- 
son, an asp perfectly imitated, whose movements, 
whose brilliant eyes, quivering tongue, and 
especially whose sharp hissing were intended to 
render the catastrophe most striking for the 
spectators. He placed much reliance upon this 
important accessory. But his tragedy failed, 
nevertheless, in consequence of the very sensible 
remark of a wag in the Pit, who, after listening 
to the serpent, sung out aloud, ‘“J’m of his 
opinion !”’ ; 

In the meanwhile the representation of the 
Aristocraties, by M. Etienne Arago, are con- 
tinued. On the first day of its production, one 
of his friends, alluding to the illustrious brother 
of the author, ‘* Ceci n'est pas de I’ Observatoire, 
said he, “‘ mais de?’ observation.” : 

You must be acquainted, for I believe it has 
been translated into Erglish, with the last novel 
of M. Eugene Sue, Martin, or the Memoirs ofa 
Valet-de-chambre. Hehas concocted from that 
novel, with the help of M. Gouboax, his best 
collaborateur, an enormous melodrama, entitled 
Martin et Bamboche, The Thédtre de la Gaiete, 
where this play has been produced, spared no 
pains to attract the public. The decorations 
have cost enormous sums; the scenic arrange- 
ments are more complicated than can be imagi- 
ned, but it is to be feared that all this money 
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has been spent and all these pains have been 
taken in vain. There was not in the novel, and 
there is not in the play, that quantum of novelty 
or of originality which is indispensable for a 
succés de vogue, 

A translation of Tales of the Colonies, by 
Mr. Roweroft, has just been published. We 
have also had the production of the Memoirs of 
Napoleon’s Captivity in St, Helena, by the 
Comte Montholon. ‘The most curious part of 
it, 1 think, is the almost incredible narrative of 
an adventure which befell the man of destiny. 
After the siege of Toulon he found himself in 
Paris without money, exposed to the ill-will of 
Government, and in a most despairing state of 
mind. His mother, compelled to fly from 
Corsica, wrote to him from Marseilles, saying 
she was absolutely without resources, and that, 
struggling with penury, she knew not how to 
rotect the honour of her daughters, all of whom 
were very handsome, and were exposed to many 

rils. Napoleon seing no possible issue from 
this deplorable situation, determined upon 
suicide. At night he was moodily lounging 
about the Quais on the banks of the Seine, 
reproaching -himself with his weakness, but 
unable to overcome it, when he accidentally 
stumbled against a man dressed as a mason, 
who, in consequence, having looked more atten- 
tively at him, suddenly threw his arms round his 
neck, ‘'he man turned out to be an old schoolfel- 
low, who had emigrated during the Revolution, 
and had secretly come to Paris to see his mother. 
He noticed the sad, wild, wretched look of his 
friend, he pressed him with questions, wrung from 
him the secret cause of his despair, and suddenly 
opening his shabby coat, exhibited 30,000f. in 
gold, which he offered to extricate him from his 
embarrasments. Napoleon took the money, 
without any further reflection than the con- 
sciousness of unexpected deliverance: he ran 
home, enclosed it to his mother, and then only 
bethought himself of seeking his generous friend 
to thank him. That young man had disappeared. 
Napoleon never saw or heard of him for fifteen 
years. Then he found him concealed in a se- 
cluded and modest retreat, and busy with horti- 
culture. The dread of being called away from 
his pursuits by the gratitude of the emperor, had 
mevented him from seeking him. The emperor 
was reduced to compel his acceptance of 300,000f. 
by way of reimbursement, and of the place of 
General Administrator of Crown Gardens, with 
ayearly income of 30,000f. The name of: this 
Tare man was Demasis, 


Rapport Annuel fait a la Société Asiatique, &c. 


Par M. Jules 
Paris, 
Tats interesting view of the past, present, and 
ture in connection with the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, has been worthily separated from. its 
Journal of Transactions for separate publication. 
tis an exceedingly well written document, and 
very comprehensive, temperately looking at the 
difficulties which time has overcome, and the 
exaggerated hopes, incident to ali new enter- 
pies, which have disappeared. The death of 
the President, Amédée Janbert, the successor of 
Silvestre de Sacy, is lamented ; and then the pro- 
ceedings of _ German, English, and Indian Insti- 
tutions having similar objects for their labours, 
n succinctly and clearly passed under notice. 
¢ Assyrian inscriptions naturally attract much 
attention, and in the end the author suggests a 
complete plan of exploration by properly pre- 
- dividuals sent out by Government, and 
wiose head-quarters should be at Bagdad to 
investigate the remains of ancient Babylonia; at 
oo to inquire into libraries there, supposed 
Contain many valuable and unknown works, 
: d to be lost; also at Lebanon, for the in- 
sstigation of Syria; at. Hamadan, for ancient 


ohl, Membre de. L’Institut. 


Kirman, for the literature of Zoroaster, and Zend 
and Peshlevi books ; at Benares, and, in short, at 
various important points from which these im- 
portant pursuits could be carried on with the 
greatest prospects of successful results. 

Whether this project will be adopted or not, 
we cannot tell. 

M. Mohl observes upon the high prices of 
works relating to expeditions published at the 
expense of the Government, whose presentations 
of copies only go to enrich the wealthy deposi- 
tories, whilst the poorer depdts and the many 
are excluded by the expense. He suggests 
cheaper issues: and we would venture to add 
a similar suggestion to our rulers at home, 
who impart official aid to similar publications in 
this country. 

Archeology in Rome.—The Pope has appointed 
Signore F, Orioli, distinguished by his researches 
in Etruscan antiquities, to the Professorship of 
Archeology at Rome, which has been vacant 
since the death of M. Nibby. 

The University of Dorpat, the resort for edu- 
cation of the sons of the higher Polish families, 
has been dissolved,—it is reported by order of 
the Emperor of Russia. 

The anniversary meeting of the University of 
Athens presents a flattering report of the pro- 
gress of 300 students, (50 more than the previous 
year,) and of great accessions to the library, 
presented by foreign states, &c. 

The University of Bonn numbers several 
pin among its students now, viz., Prince 

rederic of Prussia, who is holding his third 
term; Frederic, Prince of Baden; and Frederic, 
Prince of Hesse Homburg.” Alexander, Prince 
of Prussia, the Crown Prince of Saxony, and 
Prince William of Mecklenburg Schwerin, have 
entered their names for the winter semestre. The 
course of instruction has been much extended. 

Servia.—The New Testament has, for the first 
time, been translated into the Servian language, 
by Dr. Wuk Stephanowitsch Koradschitsch. It 
is from the ancient Slavonian version, compared 
with the Greek. 

Herculaneum, and Pompeit.—The lovers of 
antiquities will be glad to hear that the elaborate 
engravings of H. Roux, aind, with explanatory 
text by L. Barré, are to be published in distinct 
parts. The work comprises, as a whole, a com- 
plete collection of the paintings, mosaics, and 
bronzes discovered there; but the division into 
9 departments, each complete in itself, is as 
follows:—1l. Paintings; first series, Archi- 
tectoric Ornaments, 110 plates.—2. Paintings ; 
second series, groups of figures, 150 plates.— 
3. Paintings; third series, single figures, 124 
plates.—4. Paintings; fourth series, Friezes, 
and various ornaments, 60 plates.—5. Paint- 
ings; fifth series, Landscapes, 30 plates.—6. 
Paintings; sixth series, Mosaics, 32 plates.— 
7. Bronzes; first series, Statues, 111 plates.— 
8. Bronzes; second series, Busts, 22 plates.— 
9. Bronzes; third series, Lamps, Utensils, &c., 
101 plates. 

Discovery of Valuable Paintings.—The director 
of the Louvain Academy of the Fine Arts has just 
discovered, in the church of Corbeek Dyle, an 
interesting monument of Belgian art. It is com- 
posed of six panels, which, in closing, cover 
different niches containing sculptures in gilt 
wood, The subject of the twelve paintings (for 
each of the panels is painted on each side,) is 
the legend of St. Stephen. This work of art 
dates from the 14th century. The paintings are 
in water colours. The director of the above 
“Academy has forwarded a report to the govern- 
ment respecting the discovery in question. 

The Library of Count Mejan has been pur- 
chased by the King of Prussia, for 40,000 dollars. 
It comprises many thousand volumes, and pos- 
sesses the most complete collection extant of the 
Aldine editions, the greater number of which 





Media, and the ruins of Ecbatana; at Yezd or 


were printed upon parchment; a collection of 





more than 300 Editiones Principes of the 15th 
century ; a series of above 1000 Greek and Latin 
works of the greatest rarity of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and scarce and splendid editions of 
every kind. 

A Société de Lecture has been formed at Brus- 
sels, for the purpose of upholding the rights of 
national authors, and publishing the works of 
Flemish and French writers. Do they mean to 
put an end to the shameful piracy of foreign 
books ? 

Fali of Frogs.—A considerable fall of frogs 
took place near Metz, on the night of the 16th, 
during a violentstorm, The phenomenon is not 
explained, but itis suggested that the frogs might 
have been raised by a waterspout from an exten- 
sive marsh in the neighbourhood, and then dis- 
tributed by its dispersion. The name of the 
adjacent village is Vaux:—not whence Lord 
Brougham takes his title. 

Miracles.—Miracles so far from teasing or 
being confined to the Roman Catholics of Ger- 
many, through Prince Hohenlohe and the seam- 
less shirt, have it appears been extended to the 
far East and Jewish workers. The Archives Is- 
raélites de France vouches for the truth of the 
following tale from Oran, where, it asserts, all the 
inhabitants, Jews, Christians. and Mussulmans 
were witnesses to it. The story relates that an 
apparition of a certain Rabbi Baruch not only 
by seizing his horse’s bridle, and threatening him 
when on his way to the job, prevented Hassan 
Bey from putting all the Jews to death for favour- 
ing the French, but restored a loathsome cripple 
of 30 years, to perfect health and strength, so 
that he, Galli Reboul by name, is now honoured 
as a saint, 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


The Poor Man’s Guardian, No. 1, merits our 
welcome and hearty encouragement. Charity 
hitherto, great as it has been in this country, 
has nevertheless had only a capricious and 
partial development. The poor laws have aggra- 
vated as much as theyhave relieved the distregses 
of the multitude, and private benevolence could 
but ill fill up the dismal chasms left by public 
provision. Well might we say with Shakspere, 

** The disease of all-shunned Poverty, 
Walks like Contempt alone ;” 
but if such measures as are described in this 
Journal are closely and vigorously continyed, 
such can be the case no longer. ‘The miseries 
endured by the poor anddestitute will be brought 
home to the knowledge, if not to the sympathies 
of every class, and it will be seen whether the 
general feeling is to abandon them to their utter 
wretchedness, or adopt a system ‘to save them 
from famine and death. A letter from Mr. 
Charles Cochrane gives the details of personal 
visits by night to St. Martin’s workhouse, and 
those of St. John and St. Margaret, Westminster, 
St. Giles’, Bloomsbury, Mary-le-bone, and the 
East London Union, Aldersgate; and such 
seenes of nudity, starvation, and horror were 
witnessed as were enough to curdle the blood in 
every human heart. ‘This is the right way to 
go to work, Unvarnished facts like these are far 
more convincing than all the melting eloquence 
that can be displayed in print, or pulpit, or 
public meeting. There are hundreds of our 
fellow creatures, and winter approaching too, 
lying naked, and hungry, and diseased, and 
perishing, every night, on the cold damp earth, 
before the doors of asylums which can harbour 
no more of the Pariah legion, or refuse to admit 
them to the repulsive accommodation of these 
sinks of sin and shame and miserable succour. 
It looks as if the frame of society were broken 
up; as if the severely burthensome rates paid by 
the middle orders did little-or no good; and as 
if apathy had usurped the place of humanity, 
and we lived, not in a land of christians, but 
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of barbarous savages. Let us hope that the 
efforts now making to expose the gangrene, will 
do so effectually, and that the consequence will 
be a concentration of universal regard to this 
terrible state of things, with a view to provide 
efficient remedies. The work is begun : Heaven 
prosper it till it can truly be said 
“* We have done deeds of charity; made peace of enmity, 
Fair love of hate.” 

It will be happy for England when this may 
be her boast; for'there is much danger in pow | 
8 


Difference between Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans.—The Literary World, New York Journal, 
of the 2nd ult., draws the following picture of 
the difference between the Britishers and the 
countrymen of the writer : 

“ Our mercurial and excitable American race 
with its cold English exterior, Bull, while puz- 
zled by the latter, unconsciously feels to be 
even more the antipodes of his own than that of 
the Frenchman or the Italian ; and to abuse it, 
therefore, always gives a secret satisfaction to his 
self-love. The traits of blood, like the blossom- 
tints of some bulbous plants, manifest them- 
selves differently -with difference of climate, 
and transplantation develops the characteristics 
alike of trees and of men in changed propor- 
tions from those which marked their normal 
conditions. ‘The Norman impulsiveness which 
our glowing skies have fostered to so remarkable 
a degree, and caused to predominate in the 
American temperament, is constantly more and 
more severing us from the Saxon matter-of- 
factitude which marks the homestead branch of 
what two hundred years ago was one family. 
The very figure and make of the American has 
come back to the Norman type ; and even as in 
the time of Edward Longshanks, the squatty 
Saxon still hated the ‘ tall-walking Norman,’ 
so thelong-limbed Yankee race now irritate his 
descendant by their political stride. The homo- 
geneousness of the present English race is 
based upon its Saxon element—the homoge- 
neousness (what there is of it) of the American 
is recognisable chiefly in its Norman attributes. 
It took centuries, within the confines of that 
narrow island, to blend these two families into 
one people; it has taken but a few generations 
in our broad regions to separate them again into 
distinct types. They did not mix genially at 
first. They riever can mix sympathetically again. 
Speaking the same language, and with the same 
common ancestry for the term of centuries, we 
are now two as distinct people as any beneath 
the sun ; and instead of our fusing together again 
we shall only crystallise more severely into 
characters equally diverse and independent of 
each other. If the English would but recog- 
nise this incontrovertible natural law, we should 
soon begin to receive the courtesy at their hands 
which they accord to stranger nations which 
have never been identified with themselves. 

«Let theEnglishman learn to look upon Ame- 
rica not as a more flourishing and envied part of 
the British Empire ; but as a Dominion march- 
ing to parallel sway without necessarily jostling 
with his own, and that mean depreciating spirit 
with which he delights to speak of American 
matters—a spirit which is fast lowering the 
standard of English taste and feeling, must at 
once die out. 








ORIGINAL 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
SCHILLER’S CHARACTER OF GOETHE, 
Schiller’s Correspondence with Korner, 
Taz second volume of this interesting work 
has followed immediately after the first. It com- 
ee the years 1789—1792, being a period when 
er entered more fully upon the stage of life, 


and came into contact with a number of public 


and private characters of the day. He was at 
that time Professor of the University of Jena, a 
historical writer, a follower of the Philosophy of 
Kant, and the translator of Euripides and Virgil. 
His correspondence with his friend, therefore, 
assumes an increasingly interesting character, 
and their mutual observations, expressive of 
their private sentiments of celebrated contem- 
‘poraries, will be read with pleasure. As a spe- 
cimen we select their remarks on Goethe :* 

‘It would make me miserable to be often with 
Goethe ; his feelings never overflow, even for his 
dearest friend ; nothing can bind him, I certainly 
think he is a first-rate egotist ; he possesses the 
talent of binding men, and of putting them unde 
obligations by little attentions as well as by grea 
ones, but he never commits himself. He makes 
his existence known by his benevolence, but he 
does it as if he were a God,—he never gives 
himself. This appears to me to be a studied and 
systematic mode of action, calculated to foster the 
most refined enjoyment of self-love. He is one 
of those persons who ought to be kept at a dis- 
tance. He is positively hateful to me on this 
account, although I greatly admire his mind, and 
think most highly of him. He has awakened 
within me a peculiar combination of hatred and 
love, a sentiment not unlike that which Brutus 
and Cassius must have felt for Cesar. I would 
destroy this selfish spirit if I could, and then I 
should love him with all my heart. Goethe has 
much influence in inducing me to desire the com- 
pletion of my poem ‘ Die Kiinstler ;’ his judgment 
has immense. weight with me. He decided fa- 
vourably on *TheGodsof Greece,’ but considered 
it too long, and in this he was probably right. 
His mind is mature, and his judgment, so far as I 
am concerned, is partial, rather against me than 
forme. Now, since it is especially important to 
me to hear the truth respecting myself, he is the 
very man, among all I know, who can render me 
thisservice. Ithink Imust encompass him with 
spies, for I can never question him about myself.” 

To this Kérner wisely replied: ‘ Goethe’s 
character, such as you describe it, has indeed 
much that is galling, and one must needs sum- 
mon up all one’s pride not to be humbled by such 
aman, yet it were pity that this should mar your 
intercourse with him. You may stand boldly 
before him with the feeling, ‘ anch to son pittore,’ 
although his age and habitual command over 
himself give him a certain superiority. Such an 
herowe existence as his, is the natural consequence 
which ensues, when a great man is completely 
satiated with all the sources of enjoyment which 
are without himself, and nothing remains to him 
save the enjoyment of his own value and his own 
actions. Men of this calibre you will not often 
meet with, and surely to come into immediate 
contact with him, is no small advantage. It is 
true that there are moments when we are not 
equal to cope with such a requirement, but be 
assured that in your best hours, a tension of this 
kind will be more valuable to you than the com- 
placent feeling which is inspired by a conscious- 
ness of your own superiority among men of 
circumscribed abilities.”’ 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MR, WATSON, THE SCULPTOR, 
Tue late Musgrave Lewthwaite Watson was the 
sécond son of the late Thomas Watson, Esq., of 
Hawkesdale Hail, in the county of Cumberland; 
was horn there and educated in the same neigh - 
bourhood ; articled to a respectable solicitor in 
Carlisle, but soon took a dislike to “‘ Law’s dry 
musty arts;” forfeited a handsome premium, and 
applied himself wholly to the study of sculpture, 





* Thisreminds us of Mulder’s Reply to Liebig (pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood some months ago) in which 
the celebrated chemist is treated with as little tenderness 
as Goethe; and charged with inordinate vanity, the as- 
sumption of scientific merits which do not belong to him, 





and the most unjustifiable envy of his fellow-labourers. 





assiduously adhering to the style of Flaxman, to 
whom the young artist had been introduced as 
the nephew of the professor’s friend and associ. 
ate, Guy Head. After his arrival in London, 
Mr. Watson studied closely at the Royal Aca. 
demy, and was soon well known to the profession 
as an expert draughtsman as well as modeller, 
and became an assistant to several of the most 
eminent sculptors of the day. In 1825, Mr. 
Watson being then possessed of property left 
him by his father, he was enabled to pursue his 
studies in Italy, especially at Rome, where he 
remained about two years, but his health be. 
coming impaired he returned again to London, 
where, after incessant study and application to 
his favourite pursuits, he had obtained a variety 
of important commissions, including several colos. 
sal statues of eminent men, put, alas! death in- 
terfered and the master-hand of the sculptor 
became cold and lifeless! Mr.Watson died, after 
a few days illness, at his studio in Bidborough- 
street, Burton Crescent, on Thursday, the 18th 
ult., in, we believe, the 45th year of his age, 

Among the large statues left unfinished we 
may mention those of Lords Eldon and Stowell, 
of which works it is curious to note that the com- 
mission was given to Chantrey, who died just 
after sketching out the design. They then fell 
into the hands of Allan Cunningham, who asso- 
ciated Watson with himself for their execution; 
and both have died within a short period. Mr, 
Watson designed a number of bas reliefs from 
the Greek and Roman classics and from Chaucer 
and Spencer, of whom he modelled statuettes, 
as he did also a statue of Flaxman, in whose 
style he chiefly wrought. Queen Elizabeth, in 
the Royal Exchange, is by him; the sculpture 
in Mr. Moxhay’s Hall of Commerce, and the 
gateway at Bowood, the monument to Allan 
Cunningham in Seotland (exhibited about two 
years ago), and other productions of merit and 
genius, as testified by the critiques in the 
Literary Gazette for every exhibition during the 
last five years. At the time of his death he was 
employed on a battle-piece, St. Vincent, for oue 
of the compartments of the pedestal to the Nd- 
son column, 


ALEXANDER CHISHOEM. 


ANOTHER artistis to be addedto our obituary. Mr. 
Chisholm died at Rothsay, Isle of Bute, where 
he was engaged in taking portraits for a picture 
of the great mee.ing of the Evangelical Alliance, 
intended for engraving and publication. Mr. Chis- 
holm was F.S.A., and member of the Society 
of Painters in ‘Water Colours. His residence 
was in Edward’s Street, Hampstead Road, 
where he has left six orphan children utterly 
destitute. His wife died about half a year ago. 
It may be remembered that he some time since 
painted a picture of a Ploughing Match, which 
attracted much notice from its general merits, 
and the number of portraits of famous agricul- 
turists introduced into it. It was an unfortunate 
undertaking for him, as he became entangled in 
some law proceedings, about the engraving, in 
which he considered himself ill treated, and the 
effect was so hurtful to his mind, that he may 
be said never to have recovered from the disap- 
pointment. The picture is now, (we believe) in 
the gallery ofthe Duke of Sutherland, at Trent- 
ham, and it is but right to add that the artist 
always acquitted his grace of having any share 
in the wrong he suffered. Many of his other pro- 
ductions are well known, and have justly bee! 
appreciated. The “ Cut Foot” is engraved as 
not unworthy,companion to Wilkie's “ Cut et 
ger.” “ Leonardo da Vinci expiring in the arms. 
Francis I.,’’ and exhibited in 1838, deserved, aud 
obtained much admiration. The “Twa Dogs, 
the “Signing of the Covenant in the Greyfriars 
Churchyard, Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Queen Mary and the 
Flower of the Scotch Army,” are all compositions 
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of sterling character, and most honourable to his 
name; nor ought we to forget his designs to illus- 
trate the Waverly novels, which are remarkable 
for talent and originality. We presume him to 
have been between fifty and sixty years of age, 
and we have to say in conclusion, that like Mr. 
Watson, he was always spoken of in the Literary 
Gazette, with the praise he merited, for he was 
no copyist, but thought for himself. 
MR. GEORGE WIELAND, 

The celebrated pantomimist, died, after a long 
and severe illness, at the early age of thirty- 
eight, on Saturday last, leaving a widow and 
family of six children, who, we tear, will need a 
share of the public support and sympathy. Mr, 
Wieland made his theatrical bow, when quite a 
lad, at the then Cobourg Theatre; but the com- 
mencement of his real career was in the} panto- 
mime of Number Nip at Drury Lane, where he 
and Chickini at once established themselves in 
public estimation. Since then he has gone on 
increasing in public favour, and it will bea diffi- 
cult task to find a successor worthy to fill his 
place upon the boards. Poor fellow ! often with 
a crowded audience in shouts at his drollery, he 
has been suffering almost a martyrdom from ill 
health; but death, the final conqueror, has now 
put an end to him and all his troubles. 

Dr, Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy.—Vhis great 
and greatly celebrated musician died at Leipsic, 
on Thursday, the 4th, after a brief illness, ending 
in paralysis of the brain. He was born on the 
ardof February, 1809, and was consequently 
only in his 38th year. His visit to and perform- 


ances in London only a few months ago, render 
the impression of his premature death more vivid, 
and his genius and private virtues incontestably 
place him among the immortals in the list of 
Musical Composers, and among the most gener- 
ally and sincerely lamented of individuals too 
early lost to the world which they adorned. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 


THE stars are climbing up the hill, 
Like footsteps of the night; 

And, like a child, the little rill 
Runs whimpering out of sight. 

It is an hour when love hath birth— 
When hands and hearts are given; 

An hour when stars are nearer earth, 
And lovers nearer heaven ! 


When visions of the future glow, 
Despite the world’s control; 
And whispers musical and low 
Steal sottly o’er the soul ! 
An hour, all other moments worth, 
That life hath ever given ; 
When heaven’s own stars are nearer earth, 
And lovers nearer heaven! 
CHARLES Swaln. 


IMPROMPTU ON MEETING A BANKER IN THE STREET, 
[A new species of immortality.] 
Death on his course of slaughter went one day, 
Butseing R——rs, did to strike refrain ; 
Aud as he passed, I heard the phantom say, 
“He has long been dead,—I cannot kill again.” 


TEUTHA, 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—The overflowing theatre nightly 
Proves that the attraction of M. Jullien’s con- 
certs is undiminished. On Monday, the first 
part consisted entirely of a splendid Beethoven 
selection, which will not-only bear many repe- 
Utions, but must tend ‘to foster and spread a 
taste for classical music } the execution by the 
. d was perfect. The two sisters Williams 

fave taken the plate of* Miss Dolby in the vocal 
considerable ¢éclat; and we 
Tevommend all who have not been to these 
concerts to make haste with their visit, as we 
yn @ masquerade on the 22nd is to put a positive 
pos thay them, and to make way for the opera 





Lyceum,—A. very happy little drama, called a 
Rough Diamond, was produced here on Monday, 
in which Mrs, Fitzwilliam made her first appear- 
ance at this theatre. Of course she is the rough 
diamond, and we need hardly add that her acting 
is polished, Her reception was most hearty and 
most heartily deserved; with the able co-oper- 
ation of Diddear, Buckstone, and Selby, and of 
Mrs, Leigh Murray, Mrs, Fitzwilliam carried the 
house entirely her own way, andif she is not 
contented with her perfect success she must be 
very hard to please—we, however, feel sure that 
she is not ungrateful to her many friends for her 

yarm reception, Rough Diamond as she is. 

Princess’ s,—On Saturday last eight gentlemen 
under the title of “’he Singers of the Py- 
renees,’’ were introduced to the public at this 
theatre, and have repeated their performance 
every evening this week. Like their Hungarian 
and Bohemian predecessors they appear in 
picturesque costume, and sing three national 
airs (in the French language by-the-by) with a 
precision truly remarkable. The principal tenor 
has a range of chest notes of great power, sweet- 
ness, and compass, and all the passages executed 
by him obtain encores. The unanimous recep- 
tion of this Pyrenean band indicated success, 
and we have only to add that it is superior to 
any former one that has attempted the pic- 
turesque delineation of national song, and is 
greatly deserving of patronage and support. 

Marylebone.—A little farce called Morning Calls 
was produced on Monday, and met with success, 
more from being very well acted than from in- 
trinsic merit; so, leaving the author alone, we 
have only to report that Mr. Belton, Mr. Cooke, 
and Mr, Lee, and Misses Huddart and Parker, 
deserved all the applause they obtained, for the 
joyous manner in which they carried this tritle 
to its successful termination. 

Astley’s.—Founded on Meyerbeer’s opera, 
The Camp of Silesia, and called by the same name, 
an equestrian drama, from the pen of Mr. Stoc- 
queler, has been brought out here. It is full of 
excellent groupings, human and equine, and has 
interest enough to 1ix the attention. ‘The scenery 
is capital, and the mise-en-scéne reflects great 
credit on Mr, W. West, under whose direction 
the drama has been produced. ‘The scenes in 
the “ ring’’ are varied and amusing as ever, and 
we were particularly entertained with a very 
little elephant, not much bigger than a donkey, 
but which seemed to have as good an idea of per- 
forming as many “ great ones.”’ A very agree- 
able evening may be passed at Astley’s. 

Olympic.—We are glad to hear that this nice 
little theatre is to be opened, with the Legitimate, 
under the management of Messrs. Vandenhott 
and Wallack. All success attend them in their 
new undertaking. 

The late Richard Peake.—The last drama 
written by our lamented itriend, entitled Gad- 
rielle, or Italy and Ireland, is about to be pro- 
duced at the Adelphi, with the whole strength 
of the company, and no doubt with a view to be 
beneficial to the author’s destitute family. 

The late Mr. Rooke-—A concert selected from 
the compositions of Mr. Rooke, and particularly 
trom Amilie, is in preparation, to be performed 
for the benetit of his family. 

Mrs. Glover, we are sorry to say, has been 
ordered into the repose of the country, so much 
indisposed as to reader her return to the stage 
very uncertain, Last and best of our good oid 
school. 

Mr. Beale has generously granted the use of 
Covent Garden Theatre for a performance in aid 
of the fund for purchasing Shakspere’s House. 
We expected that the responsibility undertaken 
by the committee would long since have been 
terminated by the spontaneous feeling of the 
public. ‘Truly these are bad times when such a 
national duty is disregarded. 





VARIETIES. 

London Improvements—The Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests are taking the preli- 
minary legal steps for opening a new street 
from the junction of Star Yard, and Bell Yard 
with Carey Street, into Fetter Lane, and also to 
remove the colonnade of the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, and new front the houses there. 

Glen-Tilt,—A mecting at Perth has come to 
a resolution to aid the Kdinburgh Association, 
in trying with the Duke of Athol his Grace’s 
asserted right to shut up Glen-'Tilt. 

The Goodwin Sands Beacon, lately founded on 
the deeply-sunk iron tube plan invented by Dr. 
Potts, was utterly swept off by the south-west 
gale on the night of the 23rd ult. 

Lhe De-odorizing Process, matured by Mr. 
Ellerman, has been submitted to a successful ex~ 
periment on alarge scalé at Hackney. The fluid 
employed completely removes the offensive 
smell trom foecal matter, and even if it does not 
operate to any extent as a disinfectant, must be 
a most welcome relief to the olfactory nerves of 
the London population. 

Obituary.—There is something bull-like in an 
announcement of the death ot A B : 
perpetual curate of C———. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Howitt’s (Mary) Children’s Year, square cloth, four 
illustrations, 5s.—Atkinson’s Hand Book of English Lakes, 
fooiscap, cloth, ls. 6d., sewed, ls. —Graham’s Lnglisb Spei- 
ling, lzmo, cloth, ls. 6d.—Labatt’s Essay on Restraint in 
Management of the Insane, 8vo, cloth, js.—Barnes on the 
2nd ot Corinthians and Galatians, Cobbin’s edition, cloth, 
zs.6d.—An easy Introduction to Railway Meusuration, by 
E. V. Gardner, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s.~Vaughan’s Sermons, 
preached at Harrow school, 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d.—Salmon’s 
‘Treatise on Analytical Geometry, part 1, 8vo, sewed, 5s.— 
The Commercial! Room, by One of Us, foolscap, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—VPassages in the Lite of an English Heiress, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d.—The Voice of the Bible Hawker, 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d.--he Evangeiical Alliance the embodiment of the 
spirit of Christendom, 12mo, cloth, 2s.—The Circle of 
Human Life, translated from the German, 12mo, cloth, 
23. 6d.—Curivsitics of Modern Travel, for 1848, 12mo, cloth, 
5s.—Domestic Memoirs of a Christian Family, by Henry 
Tudor, Esq., 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Short Readings, Essays, and 
Sermons, by Henry Woodward, 8vo, cloth, 12s.—James’ 
Karnest Ministry, third edition, 18mo, cloth, 4s.—Arnold’s 
ShortHelps to Daily Devotion, !2mo,cloth,8s.—Arnold’s First 
Verse Book, part 2, 12ino, ls.—Brooke’s Office of a Notary, 
8vo, 2ls.—Dwarris on the Statutes, second edition, Svo, 
30s.—Greaves’ (C. S.) Act for Juvenile Otfenders, 12mo, 4s. 
—Brown’s (‘Thomas) Manual of Modern Farriery, 8vo, 
cloth, i3s. 6d.—hitto’s (J.) Pictorial Life of our Saviour, 
smail 4to.—Shakspere, edited by C. Knight, new edition, 
royal 8vo, l3s.—'‘The Playmate, a pleasant Companion for 
Spare Hours, 3s. 6d.—Ricardo’s (J. L.) Auatomy of Navi- 
gation Laws, *+o0, cloth, 7s. 6d.—Toplady’s (A.) Works, 
new edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Xenophon’s Memorabilia of 
Socrates, translated by G. B. Wheeler, 12mo, boards, 4s.— 
Story Without an End, by Sarah Austin, 12mo, cloth, 2s.6d, 
—tLuck’s Railway Directory, for 1848, ls, 6d.—Guesses at 
Truth, first series, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s.—Niebuhr’s 
Rome, vol, 1, 8vo, cloth, new edition, 16s.—Niebuhr’s Rome, 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth, 74s. 6d.— Lectures on Ancient and Modern 
History, by F. W. Newman, 2s.—Cathedral Rhymes, l2mo, 
cloth, vs. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. } 

h. m. 5s. 1847. 
e li 44 24-9) Nov.17 . .. 
+ —H 337 | ae 


1847 
Nov. 13. 
4. 
ib. 
16. 


— 41 45-4 19... 
— 44 539 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EsPECIAL TO CORRESPONDENTS.—By some accident at 
the General Post Otlice, a number of Newspapers, from 
the imperfect manner in which they were enclosed in them, 
escaped from their covers, and it could not be ascer- 
tained which were the addresses peculiar toeach. The 
Secretary has done his best to remedy thjs mishap, but we 
have received despatches which we know nothing about, 
and covers which must have belonged to what was in- 
tended fur us. Should omissions occur in consequence, we 
trust our Correspondents will attribute it to this mélée. 

ExRaTUuM.—by an oversight in correctiug the press, the 
name of our esteemed correspondent at Makerstoun, whose 
letter on the Annular tclipse graced our pages last week y 
was spelt Brown instead of “ Broun.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


THE LAST WEEK. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that in con- 

* sequence of the Theatre being required for the pro- 

duction of the GRAND OPERA, the Concerts will 
PosiTivELY TERMINATE Nexr SaTuRvAY, Nov, 2Uth. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


On Monpay Next, Nov. 15th, in consequence of 
the great satisfaction evinced on the last occasion, the 
whole of the first Act of the Concert will be selected from 
the Works of BseTHuvEN, as performed at the Celebrated 
BeetTHoven FEstTIvAL, the pieces being varied from those 
of Monday last. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 


M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce that his 
ANNUAL Benefit will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, 
Nov. 16th, when several New Productions will be performed 
and he will have the honour to PRESENT To EVERY LADY 
visiting the Dress CircLe or PRivaTe Boxgs, a Copy of 
a New PoLKka-MAZzuRKA, composed expressly for the oc- 
easion, Full particulars will be given in the bills of the 
day. 


BAL MASQUE, 

M. JuLuien’s Annual Grand BAL MASQUE, will take 

place on Monpay, November 22nd, aud terminate the 
season. 

The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS. (for whom 
the Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set 
apart), will be as on former occasions, viz., 

Dress Cincie, ee ee oe ds. 
Boxes, ee es ar ee 3s. 

Lower GALLERY, ee ee 28. 

Urrer GALLERY, : + 8 
Private Boxes, from £3 3s. and upwards. 


Persons taking Private Boxes will have 'the privilege of, 


passing to and from the Ball Room, without extra charge. 


Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes, may be 
secured on application to Mr. O’REILLY, at the Box-Office 
of the Theatre, which is open daily from 10 till 5 o’clock. 
Private Boxes also at Mr. MITCHELL’s. Old Bond Street; 
Mr. Sams’, St. James’ Street: and at M. JULLIEN & Co.’s 
Musical Establishment, 214, Regent Street, 


Sherbet, Carrara Water, Coffee, Tea, and Ices will be 
supplied during the Evening, and at One o’Clock the 
Supper will be served. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


—_—_ 


M. JULLIEN’S GRAND ANNUAL BAL 
MASQUE, 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22np, 1847. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his 
M. GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will take 
placeon MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1847. M. JULLIEN 
feels it almost superfluous to euter into a lengthened de- 
scription of the preparations for this occasion, feeling 
assured that his Patrons will believe that in the splendour 
and completeness of its appointments it will at least be 
equal to the other Entertainments of a like kind, which he 
has now for several years had the honor ef presenting to 
them. The New and Brilliant Decorations, however, with 
which the above Theatre has been recently adorned, added 
to those now specially in preparation for the Ball, will en- 
able M. JuLLiIEeN, on the forthcoming occasion, to provide 
an Entertainment which he doubts not will be pronounced 
unequalled by all his former efforts. 

THE ORCHESTRA will comprise 

ONE HUNDRED anv TEN MUSICIANS. 

PRINCIPAL CoRNET-A-PISTONS, .. HERR KCENIG, 
CuNDUCTOR, ap os M. JULLIEN, 

The New and Fa-hionable Music of the present Season 
will be played, and include several New Polkas, Waltzes, 
and Quadrilles, composed expressly for the Nobility’s 
Balls, Almacks, &c. by M. JULLIEN. ‘The “ Swiss Quad- 
‘ille” will also be performed as arranged for the Piano-Furte 
expressly fur Dancing. 


TICKETS. FOR THE BALL, 10s, 6d. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh; 

12, St, Vincent Place, Glasgow . 

Directors. 
James Stuant, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananet Ds Casrno, Deputy-Chairman. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H, Thomson, sq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security ina large paid-up Capital, and in the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
Its Annual Income being upwards of £92,000. 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 


time they were effected, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De- 


*cember, 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
£5000 . 6 Years 10 Months 
6 Years . . 


Sum added to Policy. 
- £683 6s. Sd 


600 0 0 
400 0 0 
20 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; and 
only one half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur~ 
ance is for Life. ‘ 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of pro- 
fits in 1848, should make immediate application. 

No Entrance- money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. : 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
court and to the Musce Royale. 


——ane 
EK. J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separat 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials,and jewels 
in four holes, Fight Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials 
Ten Guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantiaj 
and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes 
Six Guineas. 
Dent, 82, Strand ; 33 *kspur Street; and 34, Royal E: 
‘' ies {Cinch Tower Area). emi, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS THIS MONTH. 


I. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ANGLER Iy 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 4 Chas. Lanman. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., with 
Portrait and Plates. 

Il, 

ERNEST SINGLETON. By the Author 

of “Doctor Hookwell,” 3 vols. [On the 18th inst, 
Ill, 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GUARDS. 
MAN, By Chas. Cozens. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Iv. 

Edited by James Morier, 
[Now ready, 


ST. ROCHE. 
Esq. 3 vols. 


vv. 
THE IMPROVISATORE. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. From the Original, by Mary Howitt, 


will form the New Volume of “* The Standard Novels and 
Complete in One Vol., neatly bound and 





, 

HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perrouine Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demuicent influenve on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in-the nursery, for infants. The ‘“‘ Perrouins 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 


A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
‘* DisPENSARY Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
oflong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specitic for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 


‘The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is ui with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in’ many cases of 
typhus, and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, TicnsornsE Street, Recent’s QuapRaxt. 





SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 
PRESIDENT. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, Sir RK. Peel, Bart., M.P. 


TREASURER. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 


AUDITORS. 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven- 
street, on Wednesday, the 3d day of November, 1847, the 
cases of 18 Petitioners were considered, of which 13 were 
approved, l rejected 2 inadmissibie, and 2 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 6th of October, SIX 
DEBTORS, of whom 3 had Wives and 7 Children, have 
been Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales; 
the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was £192 9s. 2d.; and the 
following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
Sir Richard.P. Glyn, Bart. ..... oceconle, ae. Bie 
Sir James Musgrave, Bart. ........ pew. 'a 10 0 0 
The Receiver-General of ‘Taxes, Somerset- 

House, Repayment of Property-Tax........ 13 0 2 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq., the ‘Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers ;—WMessrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
mounds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 
7, Craven-street, Strand, where the books may be scen by 
those who are inclined to support the Charity,and whee 
the suciety weet on the first We.lnesday in every month, 
JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


Lord Kenyon. 





embellished. 5s. [Ou the 30th inst. 
VI. 


THE BUSHMAN ; OR, LIFE IN A NEW 
COUNTRY. By E. W. Laudor, Esq. One Vol. = 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. [ Vow ready, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On the 27th of November will be Published, in One Volume §0, 

Illustrated with Map and Plans of Battles, 

THE MILITARY LIFE Of 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

with some Account of his Contemporaries, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S, 

Author of “The History of Europe.” 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JOHN 





NEW WORK BY MISS EDGEWORTH. 


0 RLANDINO, By Marra Encewort, 
Author of “ Early Lessons,” “ Parents’ Assistant,” &c 

“ Oncanpino” will form the first volume in a series of original 
works, entitled “Cuampers’ Liprany ror Youne Propie,” ant 
will apnear towards the end of December, so as to bé adapted fora 
Christmas and New- Year's Gift. 

W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Orr, Amen Coruwer, and 

147, Strand, London ; and all Booksellers. 





On the 18th of Ni ber will be published, price 1s. sewed, 
(THE BRITISH ALMANAC OF THE 
OC 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, agi 1848; containing the usual Information, corrected up w 





November 


Also, 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 
for 1848. Price Half-a- Crown sewed; or bound in cloth, with the 
BRITISH ALMANAC, Four Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

Part I.—Decimal Coinage—J| stracts of Public Document 
School of Design—Railways of} Chronicle of Session — Private 
Great Britain —Electric ‘Tele- Kills—Public Petitions — Pubic 
graph — Health of Towns—| Improvements, with Woodcw 
Friendly Societies — Rise ana Tilusts ateons of New Buildings 

Funds — Baths and| —Chronicle of Oceurrenes— 
Washhouses. Bankruptey Analysis—Nevv 
Paar Li.—Abstracis of Acts—Ab-| logy of 1647. 


THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS 
SHEET ALMANAC, for 1848. Price, Plain, Is. 6d. ; Varnished, 
2s. 3d. ; iu Frame and Varnished, 7s. 

Early in December, 
Also, price 4s. cloth, or 4s. 6d. roan tuck, - 

THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICES 
POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIVE, for 1848, greatly extended, 


London: Charles Knight, Ludgat : Street. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
William Wlackwood and Sons. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 


commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. A New 
Fdition, appearing in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each. 
Eleven Volumes published. 


THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. Illustrating the Campaigns, Battles, and 
sieges, during the period embraced by the History. 
Publishing Monthly, in Parts, each containing Five Maps 
and Plans, price in crown 4to, 2s. 6d.; and on large paper, 
to range With the First Editions of the History, 3s. 6d. 
seven N umbers published. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION to the 
RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By Tuomas 
Yop SropDART, With a Map of Scotland and other 
Jilustrations. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By SaMURL WARREN, Esq. A New Edition, in 2 vols. 
foulscap 8vo, 12s., cloth. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, By the same 
Author. A New Edition, in 3 vols, foolscap 8vo, 18s. 
cloth. 

THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d., cloth. 


THE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Sir E. BULWER LytrTon, Bart. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, cloth. 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of LITERATURE. A New Edition, foolscap 
gvo, 5s. cloth, 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE. 
ao TRIALS OF MARGARET LYND- 
SAY. 


THE FORESTERS. 


THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH: TAI- 
LOR IN DALKEITH. 


, THE SUBALTERN, 
PENINSULAR SCENES and SKETCHES. 


NIGHTS AT MESS: SIR FRIZZLE 
PUMPKIN. 


VALERIUS. A Roman Story. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each, 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
CYRIL THORNTON. 
REGINALD DALTON. 


“Valerius” 


ADAM BLAIR,—MATTHEW WALD. 


+*s Any of the above cheap Editions may be had in 
‘ 1 in Cloth 
rine — charge of Sixpence, or Cloth Gite, of ls. pod 


By the Author of 


Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





This Day, Octavo, Price 7s. 
COMMENTARY ON THE B 
A THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. For the Bar Ol 
By the Rev. W. GILSON HUMPHRY, M.A., 


Fellow and late Assistan 
t Tutor of Trinity College, Camb: ~ 
amining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop tina = 


londe1: JOHN Ww. PARKER, West Strand. 





This Day, with Diagrams, ls. 6d. 


4 MANUAL, CHIEFLY OF DEFINITIONS, 
Bris 7 by Ronee SNOW _ wae 
‘ful, almost an indispensa 
Gloves ; coutaining in a small campeon e aoaomry micas of 
Geometry and Astronomy.” —Spectator. f " 


London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Just ready, in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by G. Measom, 


A HISTORY OF 


THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY, 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN REGULATIONS 
AND OBSERVANCES ON THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, CALLS TO 


THE BAR, BENCH, AND 


STATE, AND DEGREE OF 


SERJEANT-AT-LAW ; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE EMINENT MEN OF THE FOUR HOUSES, &e. 


BY ROBERT R. 


PEARCE, ESQ, 


OF GRAY’S INN, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





On Monday next, the 15th inst., in two vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, CG.C.B. 


BY JOHN BARROW ESQ., F.R.S. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








Elegant Gift-Books: the 
EMALE CHARACTERS OF SCOTT, 


elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE, 


In cloth, price 3s. 


WOMAN’S WORTH: or, Hints to Raise 
THE FEMALE CHaRactTeR. In Four Nos. ; No. 1, price ls 
Stevens, 8, Philpot Lane. 





BY ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE HON, EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Iu 2 Volumes, royal 4to, price £5 5s., cloth, lettered. 


N ACCOUNT or tue MEASUREMENT 
of TWO SECTIONS of the MERIDIONAL ARC of 
INDIA, bounded by the Parallels of 18d. 3m. 15s,; 24d. 
7m. lls.; and 29d. 30m. 48s., conducted under the orders 
of the Hon, East India Company. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Everest, F.R.S., &c., late Surveyor General of India, and 
his Assistants. 


Wo. H. ALLEN & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Price 1s., the 5th edition (translated from the 19th French edition). 
(,ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; 


or, Exposition of a Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible 
Means, not only of Overcoming, but also of completely Destroying, 
Habitual Constipation, without using either Purgatives or any 
artiticial means whatever (discovery made in France, by M. War- 
ton); followed by numerous Certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction. Free by post, Is. 6d. Sold by all 
Booksellers, and at all the Depots of Warton'’s Ervalenta aud Me- 
lasse (called) Cochin-Chinese. 


2. WARTON’S ERVALENTA AND MELASSE.—To be had of 
J. Youens, 36, Farringdon-street; Payne and Son, 46, Mortimer- 
street, and 328, Kegent-street; Ashley, 72, Piccadilly; Marriott, 78 
Gracechurch-strect ; and Merry, 19, North Audiey-street. 


3. CAUTION.—WARTON’S ERVALENTA.—Persons are cau- 
tioned against spurious imitations of Warton’s Ervalenta, now being 
offered to the Public under a close imitation of the name,“ Warton’s, 
English Trausiation of his French Treatise on Constipation,” &c., 
having also been copied, the Public will see the necessity of guard- 
ing against imposition. Kach packet of the Genuine Ervalenta 

be Signature Seul uf the House of Warton, 63, Kue 
Ri-vhelieu, Paris. 





New Works, lately Published, 
By DR. OLIVER, the MASONIC HISTORIAN, 

MASONIC PERSECUTIONS ; in Seven 
Chapters. By various Authors. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Usages and Customs of Symbolical 

Masonry in the Eighteenth Century. Price 7s. 
*,* The above work forms the third volume of a series 
now in course of publication, entitled “ THe GoLDEN 
REMAINS OF THE EARLY Masonic Writers;” illus- 


*| trating the Institutes, Principles, &c., of the Order. With 


Introductory Essays, and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. 
G. Oliver, D.iv., Author of “‘The Historical Landmarks of 


~| Freemasonry,” &c., &c. Each Volume is a complete Work, 


and sold separate, in masonic gilt-cloth boards, uniform 
with the new editions of ‘ Hutchinson’s Spirit of 
Masonry,” “* Ashe’s Masonic Manual,” &c. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE; with a Lithographic Engraving of an ancient 
Royal Arch ‘Tracing-board, lately discovered in the city of 
Chester. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

THE INSIGNIA OF THE ROYAL ARCH 
DEGREE; Jiustrated and Explained. With several 
Wood Cuts. 8vo, price 2s. . 


In the Press, by the above learned Author, 


A New Work, which has been some time in preparation, 
entitled 


A MIRROR FOR THE JOHANNITE 
MASONS. 


London : R. Spenver, and Sold by all Booksellers. 





SMITH’S CHINA—SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready in One Large Volume, Octavo, Price 14s., illustrated by 
an Ensraved Map, and twelve tinted Lithographic Drawing», 
all THE SECOND EDITION OF 
A NARRATIVE. OF AN EXPLORATORY 
+ VISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINA, and t» 
the I-LANDS of HONG KQNG and CHUSAN, in behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society, in the years 1844, 1845, and 1816. 
By the Rey. GEORGE SMITH, M.A., 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and late a Missionary in China. 





London: Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet-stveet; Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly ; and J. Nisbet and Co., Berners Sircet. 
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NEW WORKS, 


I. 
The ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
No. Tl. Imperial folio, 21s. 


II, 

SEROUX D’AGINCOURT’S HISTORY 

of ART, from the Lye to the Sixteenth Century. 
Vols. royal folio, 328 Plates, £5 5s. 
Ill, 

The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S WORK on 
ANCIENT EGY PT—its HISTORY, ARTS, §c. Trans- 
lated by C. H. COTTRELL, Esq. 8vo, Plates. 

[ Vol. I. nearly ready. 
IV. 

The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In Illuminated 
Printing. Uniform (in vize) with ‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount.’ Carved covers, 21s.; a ee [Nearly ready. 


MIRACLES of ouR SAVIOUR. In Iillu- 
minated Printing. Uniform (in size) with ‘Parables of 
Our Lord. ” Carved Covers, 2ls.; morocco, 30s. 

[Nearly ready. 


A Few REMAINING PASSAGES from the 
DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. Uniform (in size) 
with the First Edition of the first portion of Lady Wil- 
loughby’s Diary. {Early in December. 


The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By EDEN 
WARWICK. Syuarecrown 8v0, with Ornamental Borders 
of Flowers, &c. 30s.; morocco 45s. 


Viti, 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. A New Edition, 
with copious explanatory Notes, by Dr. A. T. THOMSON. 
Feap, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


1x. * 
The CHILDRENS’ YEAR. By MARY 
HOWITT. Square l6mo, with Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by Anna Howitt, To ed by Absolon. 5s. 


The FEMALE POETS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. With Specimens and Critical Remarks. By 
F. ROWTON, Author of ‘ The Debater” Feap. 8vo 

{In the Press. 
XI. 

*Some PASSAGES from MODERN 
HISTORY. By the Author of ‘Letters to Ba Unknown 
Friends, and * Twelve Years Ago.’ Feap. 8 

fin the Press. 
XII, 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, Last Season’s 
SPORTING ADVENTURES of, JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 
By the Author of ‘ Handiey Cross,’ 8vo, Illustrated by 
Phiz. (Just ready. 

XIII, 


SAVINDROOG.. An Historical Romance 
of Southern India. By Captain RAFTER. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

XIV. 

SYDNEY HALL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 
New Edition, corrected. Part I. England, Southern 
Africa, Turkey in Asia, Holland and Belgium, coloured. 

Colombier Ato, 6s. 
*,* To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts. 
Xv. 

HISTORY of PRICES, from the Close of the 
Year 1839 to the Close of the Year 1847. By THOMAS 
TOOKE, Esq. F.R.S. ag? [in the Press. 


The DOCTOR, &e. ‘Vol. VIL. From the 
‘Papers of the late Dr. SOUTHEY, LL.D. Edited by the 
Rev. J. W. WARTER. yee “a Frontispiece, 14s 


Mr. VINCENTS - INQUIRY into the 
CUAIMS of SURGERY to be CLASSED as a SCIENCE, 
and Observations on some of the Parts of Surgical Practice. 

0, 12s. 
XVIII, 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on the PHY- 
SICAL PHENOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. TranSlated 
under the superintendence of Dr, PEREIRA. 12moa, 9s. 

XIX. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S power ae 
lated, with the Author’s sanction an tion, under 
the superintendence of Lieut: Col. 7m SIBINE. Vol. If. 
Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, & Lonemans. 


MR MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS, JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


By Authority 'y of the Léa Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 
SIR JAMES ROSS’S VOYAGE to the 


SOUTH POLE. With Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 


2. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE: from 
the Earliest Period down to the BATTLE of MARA- 
THON. Maps. 4 vols. 8vo. 64s. 

3. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR JOHN BAR- 
ROW, Bart., (late of the Admiralty). With Portrait, 
8vo. 16s. 

4, 

THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 

LOO. By Rev. G. R. GLgic, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 
5. 

VISITS to SPOTS of INTEREST near 
WINDSOR and ETON, By EDW. ‘JESSE. Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

6. 

THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the 
NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA. -By ROBERT 
FORTUNE, Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo, 15s. 

Ti 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lorp .THurLow, By LORD CAMPBELL. 5 vols. 
8vo. 72s. ; 

8. 

LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE and CORRES- 
—— By DEAN PELLEW. Portraits. 3 vols. 
vo. 2S. 


9. 
RANKE’S HISTORY 
TION in SERVIA. From the German. 
ALEXANDER KERR, Map. 8vo. 
10. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. By Lorp Linpsay. 3 vols. Srp. 3ls.6d. 
in 
The BRITISH AKMY at WASHINGTON 
and NEW ORLEANS, iu the Year 1814. By the Author 
of “ The Story of Waterloo.” Post 8vo. 2s. 6d 
12. 
The WAYSIDE CROSS; or the Raw oF 
Gomez, ATale of the Carlist War. By Capt. E. Mitman. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


of the REVOLU- 
By MRS, 


13. 
ADVENTURES in the SOUTH SEAS. A 


True Narrative of real Events. By HERMANN MELVILLE. 
Post 8vo. 6s, 
14, 


A VOYAGE up the RIVER AMAZON. 

By Wi111aM H, Epwarps. Post 8vo. ..2s. 6d. 
15, 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By Rev. C. ACLAND. Post 
8vo. 2s. 6d 

16. 
UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCI- 


DENCES, a test of their VERACITY. By Rev. J. J. 
BLUNT: Second Edition One Volume. 8vo,. 12s. 


17. 
PRINCIPLESof GEOLOGY. By CHARLES 
LYELL. F.G.S, Seventh Edition. 8vo, One Volume, 18s. 


18, 
A POPULAR HISTORY of GERMANY. 
On the Plan of MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The EMIGRANT. "By SIR FRANCIS B. 
HEAD. Fifth Edition. ae a 12s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL 
of the HARROW SCHOOL. By Rev. C.J. VAUGHAN, 
D. D., Head Master of Harrow School, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—— 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKs 
FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 


1. 


MEMOIRS of SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON; 
with Selections from his Correspondence. By HIS SON, 
Cuas. Buxtos, Esq. Portrait. 8vo. 

2. 

LIVES of LORDS LOUGHBOROUGH, 
ERSKINE, and ELDON, Lord Chancellors of England, 
By Lorp CAMPBELL. Completing his Lives of the Chan. 
cellors. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LORD mentors MEMOIRS of the 
COURT of GEORGE II. and_.QUEEN CAROLINE, 
Edited by the Right Hon. Joun WILSON Croker, Por. 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Editeg 
by Ricut Hon. J, W. CROKER. New Edition, revised, 
Portrait. In One Volume. arias 8vo. 


LATEST J OURNALS of MR. BROOKE, 
Rajah of Sarawak, of EVENTS in BORNEO; with a Nar. 
rative of the Expedition of H.M.S. Iris, to Borneo, By 
CapTatn Ropney Munpy, R.N. Plates and Map, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


6. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the CAPE 
of GOOD HOPE, with Excursions in the Interior; and 
Notes on the Natural History and Native Tribes. ByC. 
J. F. BUNBURY, F.L.S., Foreign Secretary to the Geologi- 
cal Society. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


Ze 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRU- 
ny A. oon “ae DENNIS. Maps, Plans, Woodcuts, 
c, 2 vols. 8vo 


ADVENTURES in * NEW MEXICO and 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Ci F. RUXTON, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 

9. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA. From 


the German. By SiR ALex. and Lapy Durr Gorpoy, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
10. 

HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
EUROPE, during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Third Edition, revised. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


Te. 
HAND-BOOK of the SPANISH and 
FRENCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By SIR EDMUND 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 


12. 

NOTES FROM LIFE. By HENRY 

TAY Log, Author of Philip Van aes. Post 8vo. 
13. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE 
of the FINE ARTS. By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
R.A. 8vo. 

14, 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By THOMAS Lb. SHAW,B.A. Post 8vo. 
15. 

THE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAINT- 
ING in O1L and on GLASS, and other Arts, described 
im several unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the 
1zth to the 18th Centuries. With Introductions and 
Notes by Mrs. vihicduet 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FABLES of ESOP. An entirely new 
Translation. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. With 
100 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


17. 

GUIDE to the REGULATION of BUILD- 
INGS in TOWNS, asa means of Securing the ea, 
Comfort, and Safety of the Inhabitants. By WILLIA 
HOSKIN, Architect. Post 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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